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Think: Sir, that l ought to ole no time © of inform- 

ing you of à thing extremely curious, and upon 
which you will not fail to make the proper reflecti- 
ons. we have got in this country a learned man, nam- 
ed M. Wanden, who has great correſpondence with 
the antiquaries of Italy: he pretends to have received 
from them an ancient medal, which I have never yet 
been able to get a ſight of, but whereof he has cauſed 
ſome copies to be ſtruck, which are finely done, and 
which will, in all probability, very ſoon diſperſe them- 
ſelves thro? all the countries where are any curious 
perſons. I hope to ſend you one in a few days; in the 
mean time, I ſhall give the moſt exact deſcription of it 
I can. on one fide this medal, which is very large, re- 


preſents a boy of a very fine and very noble figure; 


you ſee Pallas covering him with her Egis; at the 
ſame time, three Graces ſtrew his way with flowers; 
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106 THE MEDAL, 


Apollo, attended by the Muſes, offers him his lyre; 


Venus appears in the air in her chariot, drawn by 


doves, and lets her girdle fall upon him; Victory 
points out to him with one hand, a triumphant car, 


and, with the other, preſents to him a crown, the 
matto is taken from Horace; non ſine Dis animoſus 
infans.“ no generous boy without Propitious gods.“ 


the reverſe is very different. it is manifeſt that tis 
the ſame boy, for one immediately knows the ſame 
air of the head; but he has about him none but gro- 
teſques and hideous masks, venemous reptiles, as vi- 
pers and ſerpents, inſects, owls, and villainous har» 
pies, which fling about with ordure on all fides, and 


tear every thing with their hooked claws : there is a 
company of impudent and ſneering Satyrs, who aſ- 


ſame the oddeſt poſtures; who grin, and point with 
their fingers to the tail of a monſtrous fiſh, which ter- 


minates the body of the beauteous boy; underneath. Z 


you read theſe words, which you know are alſo Ho- 


race's: turpiter atrum deſinit in piſcem.“ © he ſhame- 
* ful ends in a foul fiſh's tail. the learned are much 


puzzled to find out upon what occaſion this medal hay 
been ſtruck in antiquity, ſome maintain that it re- 
preſents. Caligula, who being ſon to Germanicus, had 
given in his infancy ſo exalted hopes for the happineſs 


of the empire, but who afterwards became a monſter, 
others will have it, that all this has been done for Nero, 
| Whole beginnings were ſo happy, and end ſo her» 
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THE MEDAL, x07 
rible. but both agree that a ſhining young Prince is 
meant, who promiſed much, and proved deceitful, 
but there are others more diſtruſtful, who will not be- 
lieve that this medal is an antique, the myſtery which 
M. Wanden makes of it occaſions great ſuſpicions : 
people will be fancying that they ſee ſomething of 
our time figured in the medal; perhaps it fignifies 
great hopes which have turned, or may turn into great 
curſes; they ſeem maliciouſly to glance at ſome young 
Prince, all whoſe good qualities they ſtrive to ſink in 
the defects imputed to him; beſides M. Wanden is not 
only curious, but a politician, ſtrongly attached to the 
Prince of Orange; and it is ſuſpected that it is in 
confederacy with him, that he means to diſperſe this 
medal thro” all the courts of Europe, you will judge 

much better than I, Sir, what ſhould be thought of it. 
it ſufficeth me to have imparted to you this news, 
which cauſes hot diſputes here amongſt all men of let- 
ters, and to aſſure you that I am always 


Amſterdam, Your moſt Lumble 
May 4, 1691. ; 


and moſt obedient ſervant | 


 BAYLE. 
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4 FASFCE'S 
2 THE ADVENTURES OF ARIS TONOUS, 


OPFHRONYMUS HAVING LOST THE MEANS OP 

0 his anceſtors by ſhipwrecks, and other misfor- 

tunes, ſolaced himſelf by his virtue in the iſle of De- 

Hos. there he ſung to a golden lyre, the wonders of the 

god, adored in that iſland : he cultivated the muſes, 
by whom he was beloved; he curiouſly inveſtigated all 

the ſecrets of nature, the courſe of the ſtars, and of 

| ihe heavens, the order of the elements, the ſtructure of 
the univerſe, which he meaſured with his compaſs, the 

virtues of plants, and the conformation of animals ; 

t above all, he ſtudied himſelf; and exerted his high- 
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eſt application to adorn his ſoul with virtue. thus for- 
tune, by attempting to depreſs him, had exalted him 
to true glory, which is that of wiſdom, 


While he lived happy without riches in his retreat, | 
he one day perceived upon the ſea-ſhore a venerable old 
man, who was to him unknown; it was a ſtranger, ! 
who had juſt landed on the iſland, this ancient perſon | 
admired the banks of the ſea, where he knew the iſle | 


had been formerly floating; he conſidered that coaſt, 
where aroſe, above the ſands and rocks, little hills, 
ever covered with a ſpringing and flowery turf; he 
could not ſufficiently gaze upon the cryſtal fountains 
and rapid ſtreams that watered this delightful country 


he advanced towards the ſacred groves that encompaſs . 


the temple of the god; he was amazed to ſee that ver- 
dure, which north-winds never dare to tarniſh ; and 
he now examined the temple of a Parian marble, 
whiter than ſnow, furrounded by lofty columns of 
- jaſper. - 


Sophronymus was no leſs attentive to examine the 


* aſpect of the old man, his ſilver beard hung down up- 
on his breaſt, his wrinkled face had nothing deformed, 
be was ſtill exempt from the injuries of a decrepit age, 


his eyes ſparkled a ſweet vivacity, his perſon was tall 6 


and majeſtic, but a little bending, and an ivory ſtaff 
ſupported him. O ſtranger, ſaid Sophronymus to him, 
what ſeek you in this iſland, which ſeems unknown 
to you? if it is the temple of the god, you ſee it yon» 
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der, and I am at your ſervice to conduct you thither, 
fox I fear the gods, and am well apprized what Jupi- 
ter requires us to do, for the aſſiſtangè of ſtrangers. 1 
accept, anſwered the old man, the offer you make me 


| with ſo many marks of goodneſs, and I pray the gods 


to reward your love for ſtrangers : let us move then 


f towards the temple. by the way he related to Sophro- _ 


nymus the ſtory of his voyage. I am, ſaid he, by name 
Ariſtonous, a native of Clazomenae, a city of Ionia, 
ſituate on that pleaſant coaſt which runs out into the 


| ſea, and ſeems to meet the iſle of Chios, the fortunate 
country of Homer, I was born of poor, tho' noble 


parents; my father, named Polyſtratus, who was al- 


| ready encumbered with a numerous family, would by 
no means bring me up, but cauſed me to be expoſed 


by one of his friends at Teos, an old woman of Ery- 


3  thrac, who had ſome ſmall intereſt near the place where 
Z I was expoſed, took me into her houſe, and nouriſhed 
me with the milk of goats; but as ſhe had ſcarcely a 


ſubſiſtence for herſelf, ſo ſoon as I was of age to ſerve, 
ſhe ſold me to a ſlave-merchant, who carried me into 
Lycia ; he ſold me at Patara to a rich and virtuous 
perſon, called Alcinus. this Alcinus took care of my 
youth; I appeared to him docile, moderate, ſincere, 
affectionate, and diligent, in applying myſelf to all the 
honourable things in which any pleaſed to inſtru me ; 
he devoted me to the arts, patronized by Apollo; he 
cauſed me to be taught muſic, the exerciſes of the bo- 
B 2 
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dy, and above all, the art of healing wounds, I ſoon 2 
acquired a conſiderable reputation in that ſo neceſſary 

art; and Apollo, who inſpired me, diſcovered to me 
wonderful ſecrets. Alcinus, who loved me daily more 


and more, and was over - joyed to ſee the ſucceſs of ; | 
his cares for me, gave me my freedom, and ſent me 


to Damocles, king of Lycaonia, who living amidſt de- 
lights, loved life, and feared to loſe it. this monarch 
to ſecure me, loaded me with riches, ſome years after, ; 
Damocles died. his ſon inſtigated againſt me by flat- 


terers, gave me a hearty diſguſt of all things that have ® 


| pomp and ſplendor; I felt, in ſhort, a violent deſire - 
to reviſit Lycia, where I had ſo ſweetly paſſed my in- 
fant years; I hoped to find Alcinus, who had brought 3 
me up, and who was the firſt author of all my fortune. 
arriving in that country, I learned that Alcinus was 3 | 
dead, after having loſt his means, and ſuffered with 


much conſtancy the misfortunes of his old age. I went 4 1 


and ſprinkled flowers and tears upon his aſhes; I put E 


an honourable inſcription on his tomb, and enquired = 


what was become of his children, I was told, that the : 
only one ſurviving, named Orchilochus, unable to bear 
the thought of appearing without ſubſtance in his na» 
tive country, where his father had lived with'ſo much 
ſplendor, had embarked on board a forei gn veſſel, in 
order to go and lead an obſcure life in ſome remote 
iſland of the ſea : my informer added, that this Orehi- 
lochus had been caſt away ſhortly after, about the iſis 
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e Carpathus, and that thus there were no longer any 


remains of the family of my benefactor Alcinus. I im- 
mediately conceived thoughts of buying the houſe - 
where he had dwelt, with the fertile fields which he 
poſſeſſed around it. I was fond to re · viſit thoſe ſpots, 


7 which re- called the ſweet remembrance of ſo pleaſant 


an age, and of ſo good a maſter ; methought I was yet 
in that bloom of my youthful years, in which I ſerved 
Alcinus. ſcarce had I purchaſed the fee of his eſtate 


; from his creditors, when I was obliged to go to Clazo- 
# menae, my father Polyſtratus, and my mother Phi- 


dila were dead, and I had ſeveral brothers who liyed 
in no great harmony together : as ſoon as I reached 
Clazomenae, I preſented myſelf to them, in an humble 


2 dreſs, like a man deſtitute of ſubſtance, ſhewing them 
A the tokens with which you know care is taken to ex- 
7 poſe children, they were aſtoniſhed to ſee thus aug- 
F mented the number of Polyſtratus's heirs, who were 
to partake his ſmall ſucceſſion ; they would needs even 
3 controvert my birth, and refuſed before the judges to 


acknowledge me. whereupon, to puniſh their inhu- 


manity, 1 declared that 1 conſented to be as an alien 
2 amongſt them; and I demanded that they ſhould be ex- 


eluded for ever from being my heirs. the judges or-- 
dained it to be ſo; and then I ſhewed the riches I had 
brought along with me in my ſhip; I diſcovered to 
them that I was that Ariſtonous, who had acquired ſo 


| f { much treaſure in the ſervice of Damocles, king of Ly- 
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caonia, and that I was never married, my brothers no 


repented their having treated me ſo unjuſtly, and thro? 


the deſire of being enabled to become one day my 
| heirs, they uſed their utmoſt endeavours, but all to no 
| purpoſe, to inſinuate themſelves into my favour. their 


diviſions occaſioned our father's effects to be ſold; I 
bought them, and they had the mortification to ſee our 
father's whole eſtate deyolve into the hands of him, to 


whom they had not been willing to allow the ſmalleſt : 


ſhare of it. thus they fell all into a diſmal poverty; but 
after they had come to a ſufficient ſenſe of their fault, 
I was willing to give them ſome proof of my good-na- 


ture: I forgave them, I received them into my houſe, 
I gave each of them wherewithal to make his fortune 
by trading at ſea, I re- united them all; they and their 


children dwelt together peaceably with me, I became 
the common father of all thoſe different families ; by 


their union and induſtry they quickly made conſide- 1 


rable fortunes. in the mean time, age, as you ſee, is 
come to knock at my door, it hath whitened my hairs, 
and wrinkled my face, it admoniſheth me, that I ſhall 
not long enjoy ſo perfect a proſperity. before I die, I 


had a mind to pay one laſt viſit to that land which is 
ſo dear to me, and which touches me more nearly than 
my native country itſelf, that Lycia, where I learned 
to be good and wiſe, under the tuition of the virtuous 
Alcinus. as I was repaſſing thither, I met with a mer- 


chant, belonging to one of the Cyclad iſlands, who. 3 
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afſured me, that there ſtill remained at Delos, a ſon of 


2 Orchilochus, who imitated the wiſdom and virtue of 


his grand-father Alcinus. inſtantly I quitted the rout 


; of Lycia, and haſted to come to find out, under the 
2 auſpices of Apollo, in this his iſland, that precious 


remnant of a family, to which I owe my all. I have 


now but ſhort while to live; the fatal filter, an enemy 


to that ſweet repoſe, which the gods ſo ſeldom grant 


to mortals, will ſpeedily cut the thread of my days; 


but I ſhall be content to die; provided my eyes, before 
they cloſe upon the light, may have been bleſſed with 


a ſight of my maſter's grand- ſon. ſpeak now, O you, 
who dwell in this iſland with him, do you know him? 
ean you tell me where I ſhall find him? if you bring 
me to ſee him, may the gods in return grant you to 
ſee, between your knees, your childrens children to the 
1 fifth generation; may the gods preſerve all your houſe 
Z in peace and plenty, as the fruit of your virtue. while 
Ariſtonous ſpoke thus, Sophronymus burſt into tears 


of joy and grief: at length, without having power to 
ſpeak, he threw himſelf upon the old man's neck, he 


1 embraces, he hugs him, and, after a great while, mut- 
ters, with difficulty, theſe words, interrupted with 
broken ſighs. 


I am, O my father, the perſon whom you ſeek ! 


L you ſee Sophronymus, the grand-ſon of your friend 
| Alcinus. tis I; and I cannot doubt, after hearing you, 
dat the gods have ſent you hither to mitigate my woes. 
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gratitade, which ſeemed loſt upon earth, is found again | 
in you alone, I have heard, when a child, that a famous 
rich man, ſettled in Lycaonia, had been brought up 

at my grand-father's; but as Orchilochus, my father, 


who died young, left me in the cradle, I have known 
' thoſe things but confuſedly, nor have I ventured to ga 
into Lycaonia upon an uncertainty, and I choſe rather 
to remain in this iſland, comforting myſelf under my F 
misfortunes, by the contempt of vain riches, and bx 


the pleaſing employment of cultivating the muſes, in 
the ſacred houſe of Apollo. wiſdom, which accuſtoms 7 * 
men to be calm and content with little, hath hitherta 5 
ſupplied to me the place of all other enjoyments. ; 
In finiſhing theſe words, Sophronymus finding him- | 
ſelf arrived at the temple, propoſed to Ariſtonous there 


to make his prayer and offerings : they offered to the 3 
god a ſacrifice of two ſheep, whiter than ſnow, and of 3 
a bull, that had a creſcent upon the forehead, between 1 £ 

the horns; afterwards they ſung verſes in honor f 


the god who enlightens the univerſe, who rules the 
ſeaſons, who preſides over the ſciences, and animates | 


the choir of the nine muſes. upon going out of the tem- 
ple, Sophronymus and Ariſtonous ſpent the reſt of the 7 


day in relating their adventures to each other, Sophro- | 
nymus received into his houſe the venerable ſtranger, | 
with all the tenderneſs and reſpect he would have ſhewn 


to Alcinus himſelf, had he been yet alive. next morn- © 


ing they departed together, and ſet ſail for | Lycia. ; | 


— 
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Ariſtonous carried Sophronymus into a fertile coun- 
try, on the ſide of the river Xanthus, into whoſe wa- 


ters, Apollo, at his return from the chace, all over duſt, 
hath ſo oft plunged himſelf, and waſhed his flaxen 
hair: they found along that river, poplars; and wil- 


lows, whereof the tender and ſpringing verdure con- 


7 cealed the neſts of an infinite number of birds, which 


warbled night and day; the river tumbling from a rock, 


# with much noiſe and foam, broke its waves in a canal, 


bottomed with flinty pebbles; all the plain was co- 
vered with golden crops; the hills, that roſe into an 
amphitheatre, were loaded with vines and fruit- trees; 
there all nature was ſmiling and lovely, the heaven was 


ſoft and ſerene, and the earth ever ready to bring forth 
from her boſom new riches, to reward the pains of the 
1 husbandman. advancing along the river ſide, Sophro- 
I nymus perceived an houſe, plain and moderate, but of 
F an agreeable architecture, with juft proportions : he 
there found neither marble, nor gold, nor filver, nor 
ivory, nor furniture of purple; every thing in it was 


neat, and full of propriety and conveniency, without 


magniſicence; a fountain played in the middle of the 
court, and formed a little canal along a verdant carpet; 


the gardens were by no means large, but there were 
to be ſeen the fruits and plants uſeful for the food 
of men, on the two ſides of the garden appeared 


3 two groves, whoſe trees were almoſt as ancient as the 
earth their mother, and whoſe thick-woven branches 
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made a ſhade, impenetrable to the rays of the fun, 2 


they entered into an hall, where they made a ſweet re- 
paſt of the dainties which nature furniſhed in the gar- * 


dens; nor was ought to be ſeen there of what the de- 
| licacy of men goes ſo far to ſeek, and pays ſo dear for 


in cities. there was milk, as ſweet as that which Apollo 


vouchſafed to milk, while ſhepherd to king Admetus ; 
there was honey, more exquiſite than that of the bees of 
 Hybla in Sicily, or of mount Hymettus in Attica; 
there were garden-herbs, and freſh-gathered fruits; a | 
wine, more delicious than nectar, flowed out of large 
vaſes, into cups curiouſly carved, during this frugal, | 
but comfortable and quiet repaſt, Ariſtonous would | 
by no means fit down at table; at firſt, he did what be 
could, under various pretexts, to conceal his modeſty, | 
but at laſt, when Sophronymus inſiſted upon it, he de- 
clared, that he would never be prevailed upon to eat 
with the grand-ſon of Alcinus, at whoſe back he ſo 
long had waited in the ſame hall: there, ſaid he to him, | 
that wiſe old man had wont to eat; there would he f 
converſe with his friends; there would he play at 
different games; here would he walk, reading Heſiod, 


or Homer; here did he repoſe himſelf in the night, 7 


upon recalling of theſe circumſtances his heart melt- 
ed, and tears trickled from his eyes. after the re- 
paſt, he carried Sophronymus to ſee the beautiful me- 
dow, where his lowing herds ſtrayed by the tiver ſide; 
then they eſpied the flocks of ſheep, returning from I 
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g their 4405 paſtures ; the bleating dams, with diſtended ; 


udders, were followed by their little ſkipping lambs : 


f every where were to be ſeen the buſy workmen, who 
loved labour for the intereſt of their gentle and hu- 
4 | mane maſter, who made himſelf beloved by them, and 
I alleviated to them the hardſhips of ſlavery. 


Ariſtonous having ſhewn Sophronymus this houſe, 
theſe ſlaves, theſe herds and flocks, and theſe lands, 
become ſo fertile thro? a careful cultivation, addreſſed 
him in the following terms: I am overjoyed to ſee 


: you in the ancient patrimony of your anceſtors; I 
| have now my heart's deſire, ſince I put you in poſſeſ- 


fion of the place where I ſo long ſerved Alcinus: en- 
Joy in peace what was his; live happy, and, by your 
vigilance, ſecure to yourſelf afar off, an end more com- 
fortable than his : at the ſame time, he makes over to 


© him the eſtate, with all the forms preſcribed by law; 
and declares, that he precludes his natural heirs from 


his ſucceſſion, if ever they prove ſo ungrateful as to 
controvert the donation he hath made to the grand- 
fon of Alcinus, his benefactor. but this is not enough 


do ſatisfy the heart of Ariſtonous ; before he gives him 
his houſe, he adorns it compleatly with new furniture, 
plain and decent indeed, but neat and genteel ; he fills 
the granaries with the rich preſents of Ceres, and the 


cellar with a wine of Chios, worthy to be ſerved by the 

hand of Hebe or Ganymede, to the table of the great 

Jove; he lays in alſo Parmenian wine, with an abun- 
C 2 
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dant proviſion of honey of Hymettus and Hybla, and 

of Attican oil, almoſt as ſweet as the honey itſelf, laſt- b 
ly, to theſe he adds, fleeces innumerable of a fine wool, WM 
white as ſnow, rich ſpoils of the tender ews, which 
grazed upon the mountains of Arcadia, and in the 1 
rich paſtures of Sicily. in this condition does he give 4 

his houſe to Sophronymus; he gives him alſo fifty 

Euboic talents, and reſerves to his kindred what 2 
fortune he poſſeſſes in the peninſula of Clazomenae, 
about Smyrna, Lebedos, and Colophon, which was 
very conſiderable, the donation made, Ariſtonous re- 
imbarks, in order to return into Ionia. Sophronymus 2 
aſtoniſhed, and deeply affected with ſo magnificent be- 3 
nefits, accompanies him to the ſhip, with tears in his 
eyes, calling him always father, and hugging him in 
his arms. Ariſtonous arrived quickly at home, by a 
| happy voyage; nor did apy of his relations dare to 
complain of what he had given to Sophronymus. I 
| have left, ſaid he to them, as my laſt will, an order, 
that all my effects ſhall be ſold, and diſtributed to the 
poor of Ionia, if ever any one of you pretend to con- 
trovert the gift I have made to the grand-ſon of Al- 
cinus. the wiſe old man lived in peace, and enjoyed 
the ſubſtance the gods had granted to his virtue, every 
year, notwithſtanding his age, he made a voyage in- 
to Lycia to re- viſit Sophronymus, and to go and offer 
| a ſacrifice upon Alcinus's tomb, which he had enrich- 
ed with the nobleſt ornaments of architecture and 
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: ſculpture. he had given orders that his own aſhes, af- 


ter his death, ſhould be carried into the ſame tomb, 


Z that ſo they might repoſe with thoſe of his dear maſter, 
each returning ſpring, Sophronymus, impatient for 
3 the annual viſit, had his eyes continually turned to- 
XZ wards the ſhore, in order, as ſoon as poſſible, to deſ- 


cry the ſhip of Ariſtonous, which duly arrived at that 


FO every year had he the pleaſure of ſeeing from 


afar that ſhip, which was ſo dear to him, ſkimming the 


= briny waves; and the coming of that ſhip was to him 
'Z infinitely more pleaſing than all the graces of nature 


reviving in the ſpring, after the rigours of the ſevereſt 
winter, = 21 2 
One year he looked, and looked again, but no ap- 


pearance of the longed-for veſſel; he ſighed bitterly, ſad- 
*Z neſs and fear were painted on his countenance, ſweet 
7 ſleep fled far from his eyes, the moſt exquiſite meats no 
longer ſeemed pleaſant to him; he was reſtleſs, alarm- 


ed at the ſmalleſt noiſe, ever turning towards the port; 


he was aſking every moment, if none had ſeen any 
| veſſel coming from lonia. he ſpied one, but alas ! no 
Ariſtonous was there, it carried only his aſhes in a fil- 
F ver urn. Amphicles, an ancient friend of the deceaſed, 
3 and much about the ſame age, the faithful executor of 
: his laſt will, was bringing, with a heavy heart, this urn. 


when he accoſted Sophronymus, ſpeech failed both, 


1 and they expreſſed themſelves only by mutual ſobs: 
2 Sophronymus having kiſſed the urn, and watered it 


Am 
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| you revived, in our days, juſtice, picty, and gratitude, | 
upon earth; you ſhewed, in an age of iron, the good- 


your gifts, ſince I am reduced to enjoy them without 
you, O dear ſhade! when ſhall I follow you ? precious 


mine ſhall alſo join them one day ; in the mean. time, ; : 


| — ſeveral victims, whoſe. blood wee 


with his tears, at length broke ſilence thus: Oh! my 1 
dear old man, you conſtituted the happineſs of my 
life, and you now cauſe me the cruelleſt of all affliſ- 
tions; I ſhall never ſee you more; death were delight- : 
ful to me, did it bring me to ſee you, and to attend 1 
you ipto the Elyſian fields, where your ſhade enjoys 
the bliſsful peace, which the juſt gods reſerve for virtue; 


neſs and innocence of the age of gold; the gods before 
they crowned you in the manſion of the juſt, granted 
you here below an happy, agreeable, and long life: 
but alas! what ſhould have laſted for ever is never | : 
long enough. I feel no more any pleaſure in enjoying 3 


aſhes, if yet you ought can feel, you will doubtleſs 3 
taſte the pleaſure of mingling with thoſe of Alcinus 


all my conſolation ſhall be to preſerve thoſe remains 
of what I moſt beloved. O Ariſtonous ! Ariſtonous ! 
no, you ſhall not die, you ſhall live always in the in- 
moſt receſſes of my heart: ſooner ſhall I forget myſelf, 7 
than ever forget that man, who ſo much loved me, who 
ſo much loved virtue, to whom I owed my all. 

After theſe words, interrupted with deep fighs, So- £ 
phronymus placed the urn in the tomb of Alcinus ; be | 
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che altars of turf, that furrounded the tomb; he pour- 
ed copious libations of wine and milk; he burned per- 


= fumes, brought from the fartheſt eaſt, and an odorife- 


rous cloud aroſe in the midſt of the air. Sophronymus 
; inſtituted funeral games, to be celebrated yearly at the 
Fame ſeaſon, in honour of Alcinus and Ariftonous. 
T thither they came from the happy and fertile Caria, 
from the enchanted banks of Meander, which plays in 
ſo many windings, and ſeems reluctantly to quit the 
country which 1t waters ; from the ever-green banks 
of Cayſter, from the borders of Pactolus, which rolls 
a golden ſand beneath its waves; from Pamphilia, 
which Ceres, Pomona, and Flora, ſtrive emulous to 
7 adorn; in fine, from the wide extended plains of Ci- 
T licia, garden-like, watered by the torrents which fall 
from Taurus's top, white with everlaſting ſnows. dur- 
ing this ſo ſolemn feaſt, the young men and maidens 
Z clothed in trailing robes of fineſt lawn, whiter than 
the lilly, chanted hymns to the praiſe of Alcinus and 
Ariſtonous ; for there was no praiſing of the one, with- 


out praiſing alſo the other, nor parting of two perſons 


ſo cloſely united, even after their diſſolution. 
What is moſt marvellous was, that upon the very 
2 firſt day, while Sophronymus was making the libati- 


j ons of wine and milk, a myrtle, of an exquiſite ver- 


dure and odour, ſprung up in the middle of the tomb, 
and reared, at once, its tufted head, to cover the two 
2 urns with its branches and ſhadow. every one cried, 
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that Ariſtonous, in reward of his virtue, had been | 
changed into that beautiful tree. Sophronymus took z 
care to water it himſelf, and to honour it as a divi- 1 
nity. that tree, far from growing old, rene ws itſelf I 
every ten years; and the gods have been pleaſed to 
ſhew, by this wonder, that the virtue, which caſts ſo b 
ſweet a perfume upon the memory of men, can never, 
never die. 
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EL ESICHTHON: 


TAB L E 17, | 

'Elefichthon; born at Megara, of an illuſtrious 

race among the Greeks, made it the whole 
ſtudy of his youth, to imitate in war the examples of 
is anceſtors, he ſignalized his valour and taJents in 
everal expeditions ; and as all his inclinations were to 
agnificence, he there made ſo ſumptuous a figure, that 
ne quickly run out his fortune; he was forced to retire 
o a country-houſe, upon the ſea fide, where he lived 
in a profound ſolitude, with his wife Proxinoe. ſhe _ 
ad wit, courage, and ſpirit ; her beauty and birth had 
ade her courted by matches, much richer than Me- 
Jeſichthon; but him ſhe had preferred to all others, ſole- 
Ny for his merit. theſe two perſons, whoſe virtue and 


| 8 ffection, had made them naturally happy for a courſe 


pf ſeveral years, began now to render themſelves 
mutually unhappy, by the ſympathy they had with 
ach other. Meleſichthon would have more eafily 
ſupported his misfortunes, could he have ſuffered 


4 o him, Proxinoe was ſenſible that ſhe increaſed the 
E. D 


them alone, and without a perſon who was ſo dear 


— —— — — — 
- 


. ſelves by two children, who ſeemed to have been form- : | 
ed by the Graces; the ſon was named Melibeus, and ; 


begun already to diſcover ſtrength, addreſs, and cou- 
rage; at wreſtling, running, and the other exerciſes, 3 


in the ſciences and liberal arts, than in the exerci fd 


but noble, reſolute, and bold: his father would caſt} ; 


up, in order to be the fitter for action: without the ö 
| foreign aid of n. ſhe eclipſed the moſt bean- I 
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pains of Meleſichthon: they ſtrove to comfort them 


1 


the daughter Poemenis. Melibeus, in a tender age, 


he out - did the children of the neighbourhood ; he would . 


. "A 


plunge into the foreſts, nor were his arrows leſs ſure® 1 
than thoſe of Apollo; he followed that god ſtill more 


of the body. Meleſichthon, in his retirement, taught I 
him whatever can improve or adorn the mind, what- 


ever can make virtue beloved, or regulate the man- 


ners. Melibeus had a ſimple, mild, and ingenuous air, 3 


his eyes upon him, and his eyes would drown them - 
ſclves in tears. Poemenis was inſtructed by her mo- 

ther in all the curious arts which Minerva hath given 
to men; ſhe added to the moſt exquiſite handy- works, 
the charms of a voice, which ſhe joined to a lyre, more 3 | 
moving than that of Orpheus; to behold her, one 
would have thought it was young Diana, juſt come / 
forth from her native floating iſland ; her flaxen 
treſſes were negligently tied behind, ſome that bad 
eſcaped, waved upon her neck in the wind; ſhe had J 
but a light garment, which a girdle uke a little} : 
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1 iful objects, and yet ſhe knew it not; ſhe had even 
ever dreamed of beholding herſelf in a fountain; 
. he ſaw none but her own family, and thought of 
Pothing but her work. but the father, overwhelm- 
td with cares, and finding his affairs irretrievable, 
pought nothing but ſolitude: his wife and children 
Pere his conſtant rack; he would often walk along 
e ſhore to the foot of a huge rock, full of wild caves; 
here would he deplore his misfortunes, and then 
dften enter into a deep - winding vale, which a thick 
vood hid from the rays of the ſun, in all his meridi- 
an power: he would fit down upon the turf, which 
Pordered a cryſtal fountain, and all the melancholy 
houghts would return in crouds into his mind; re- 
reſhing ſleep was far from his eyes, he no longer 
poke but in moans, old-age came before the time, to 
wither and wrinkle his face; he forgot even all the 
ants of life, and ſunk down under his affliction. 

One day as he was in this deep valley, he fell aſleep 
hrough wearineſs and waſte of ſpirits : then he ſaw in 
a dream, the goddeſs Ceres, crowned with gilded ears 
of corn, preſenting herſelf to him with a kind and ma- 
Jeſtic countenance, wherefore, ſaid ſhe to him, calling 
him by his name, do you ſuffer yourſelf to be depreſſed 
: py the rigours of fortune? alas! anſwered he, my friends 
have forſaken me, I have no longer any ſubſtance, no- 
thing remains to me, but creditors, and law-ſuits ; my 
birth crowns my misfortune ; I cannot bear the thought 
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of 8 like a ſlave, in order to earn my in 
Then Ceres replied: doth nobility conſiſt in poſ. - 
ſeſſions ? doth it not rather conſiſt in imitating the vir- . 
tue of one's anceſtors ? there are none noble but duch ; 
as are juſt, live upon little ; earn that little by your 
labour; be a burden to no body; and you will be che 
nobleſt of men. mankind render themſelves miſcrable 
by ſoftneſs and falſe glory. if neceſſaries are wanting 
to you, why would you owe them to any others than 
yourſelf? do you want courage to give them to your- i 3 
ſelf, by a laborious life? | 
she ſaid; and forthwith preſented to lun a golden 
plough, with an horn of plenty, then Bacchus ap- 
peared, crowned with i ivy, and holding a thyrſe in his ; 
hand, he was followed by Pan, who played upon the 
flute, and made Fauns and Satyrs dance around. Po- 
mona next made her appearance, loaded with fruits, 
and Flora bedecked with the livelieſt and maſt fragrant 7 | 
flowers ; all the raral deities caſt a favourable eye upon i 
Meleſichthon. | 
He awoke, conceiving the force and meaning off 
this divine dream; he felt himſelf, cheared and full of a 
taſte for all the labours of a country life. he diſcloſed / 
the dream to Proxinoe, who entered into all his eo 5 
timents, the very next day they diſmiſſed all their uſe | 
leſs ſervants; no longer was to be ſeen about them | 
any domeſtics, whoſe ſole employment was the fer- 


vice of their perlons ; they had now neither ae, 
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and ſtuffs; then they cut and ſewed their qun cloaths, 


5 works of ſilk, gold, and filver, which they had wont 
to make with the exquiſite art of Minerva, they now 
2 | exerciſed their fingers only at the ſpindle, or ſuch 
like humble toils; they prepared with their own 
hands, the herbs which they gathered in their garden, 
for the food of the whole houſe; the milk of their 
flock, which they went and milked themſelves, com- 
pleted their plentiful chear ; they bought nothing, all 
was prepared with propriety and eaſe: every thing 
was good, ſimple, natural, ſeaſoned by appetite, inſe- 
parable from ſobriety and labour, 

In this rural life, every thing about them was clean 
and neat; all the tapeſtry was ſold, but the walls of 
the houſe were white, nor was ought to be ſeen any 
where ſloyenly, or out of order; the furniture was 
never covered with duſt ; the beds were of ſtuffs, coarſe, 
g of but decent; the very kitchen had a neatneſs, not to 
i of be found in great houſes, every thing there was finely 
ofed 3 diſpoſed and ſhining. to regale the family on holi- 
ſen | days, Proxinoe would bake delicious cakes ; ſhe had 
uſe- 2 bees, whoſe honey was ſweeter than that which flowed 


hem from the trunks of hollow oaks, during the golden 
fer- 5 age. the cows came of themſelves to offer floods of 


riot, milk; that laborious houſewife had in her garden all the 


nor charioteer : Proxinoe with Poemenis ſpun as they 
tended their ſheep; afterwards they made their webs 


3 and thoſe of the reſt of their family: in place of the 
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plants uſeful for the food of man, in each ſeaſon, and ; 
was always the firſt to have the fruits and herbs in their 
reſpective times; ſhe had even a great many flowers, | 
whereof ſhe ſold a part, after having employed the other : 
in the adorning of her houſe, the daughter ſeconded 
the mother, and taſted no other pleaſure than that of 
ſinging while ſhe worked, or tended her flocks in the +2 | 
Paſtures; no other flock equalled hers, nor contagion, i | 
nor wolves durſt approach it; as ſhe ſung her tender 
lambkins danced upon the graſs, and all the echoes a- 
round ſeemed to take pleaſure in repeating her ſongs. 
Mieleſichthon manured himſelf his field, himſelf 


jon | wh 


drove his plough, himſelf ſowed and reaped ; he found 


the toils of agriculture leſs hard, more innocent, and 
more uſeful than thoſe of war. ſcarce had he mowed 
the tender graſs of his meadows, when he haſted to 
carry off the gifts of Ceres, which paid him an hun- 
dredfold his ſeed. quickly Bacchus diſtilled for him, 
a nectar worthy of the table of the gods; Minerva 
gave him alſo the fruit of her tree, which is ſo uſeful. 
to man. winter was the ſeaſon of reſt, wherein the 
whole family aſſembled, taſted an innocent joy, and 
thanked the gods for being ſo diſabuſed of falſe plea- 
ſures, they eat no meat, but in their ſacrifices, and 
their flocks were deſtined ſolely for the altars. 

Melibeus diſcovered ſcarce any of the paſſions of 
youth; he tended the larger cattle, he felled great 
oaks in the foreſts, he dug little canals to water the 
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meadows, he was indefatigable in eaſing his father; 


his pleaſures, when labour was not in ſeaſon, were 
hunting, running with young perſons of his own age, 


and reading, of which his father had given him a 
| taſte, e | | 


In a very little time Meleſichthon, by accuſtoming 


I himſelf to a ſimple life, found himſelf richer than he 


had been before; he had indeed only the neceſſaries 
of life, but he had them all in abundance ; he had lit- 
tle or no ſociety, but in his own family; they all lo- 
ved one another, and rendered themſelves mutually hap- 
py ; they lived far from the palaces of kings, and from 
the pleaſures that are bought ſo dear; theirs were 


ſweet, innocent, ſimple, eaſy to be found, and with- 


out any dangerous conſequence, thus were Melibeus 
and Poemenis bred up in the taſte of rural toils ; they 
remembred their birth, only in order to have the more 
courage in ſupporting poverty, plenty returning in- 


to that houſe, brought back no pride with it; the 
whole family were ſtill ſimple and laborious. when 


every body would be ſaying to Meleſichthon, riches 
flow) again upon you, it is time to reaſſume your 


ancient ſplendor, he would make this anſwer, whe- 
ther would you have me attach myſelf to the page- 


antry which was my undoing, or to a ſimple and la- 
borious life, which hath rendered me rich and happy ? 
at length, finding himſelf one day in that darkſome 
wood, where Ceres had inſtructed him by ſo uſeful a 
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joy as he had had anguiſh the time before. he fell a- 


| ſleep, and the goddeſs appearing to him, as in his for- 


mer dream, beſpoke him in theſe words : true nobility 
conſiſts in receiving nothing from any, and in doing 


good to others. receive, therefore, nought but from 


the fruitful womb of the earth, and from your own 
labour; beware of ever quitting through ſoftneſs or 
vain- glory, what is the natural and inexhauſtible ſource 
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FABLE II. 
VJIRGIL being come down into the lower regi- 
bons, entered into the happy plains; where the 
heto6s; afid men inſpired by the gods, paſſed a bliſsful 
life, on lawhs, ever enamelled with flowers; and inter- 
ſeed by a thouſand ſtreams, 

Straight way the ſhepherd Arifteus, who was there 
in the number of the demi- gods, advanced towards 
him, having learned his name. what joy have I, ſaid 
he, to fee fo great a poet: your verſes flow more 
ſmoothly than the dew upon the tender blade; ſo ſweet 
their harmony, that they diſſolve the heart, and melt 
the eyes to tears of rapture : you have made ſome up- 
on me, and my bees, that Homer himſelf might be 

 jealons of; I owe as much to you as to Sol and Cy- 
rene, the glory I enjoy. it is not yet Jong ſince I re- 
cited thoſe fo tender and delicate verfes to Linus, He- 
fiod; and Homer: after hearing them, they went all 
three and drank of the water of the river Lethe, in 
order to forget them, ſo much were they mortified to 
fevolye in their memory, verſes ſo worthy of them, 
which they kad not made. you know the jealouſy of 
 thepoet-rribe ; come then, and take your place amongſt 
them. it will be but a very ſorry one, replied Virgil, 
fince they are ſo jealous; I ſhall have but uncomfort- 
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able hours to paſs in their company; I ſee plainly ; 
your bees were not more eaſily provoked, than the 
ſpirit of the poets. it is true, replied Ariſteus, they 
buz like bees; like them, they have a piercing ſting, 
to dart into whatever inflames their wrath, I ſhall have 
alſo, ſaid Virgil, another great man to deal with, and | 
that is the divine Orpheus. how do you live with him? 
badly enough, anſwered Ariſteus ; he is ſtill jealous 
of his wife, as the other three are of the glory of their 
verſes: but as for you, he will receive you well, as 
you have treated him honourably, and have ſpoke | 
much more modeſtly than Ovid, of his quarrel with | 
the women of Thrace, who butchered him. but tarry |} 


we no longer; let us enter into yon ſacred grove, wa- 


tered with ſo many fountains, clearer than the cryſtal : | 


you ſhall ſee that the whole ſacred band will riſe to do 


you honour. do you not hear already Orpheus” lyre ? | 


hark! Linus ſings the gods and giants fight; Homer 


prepares to ſing Achilles revenging Patroclus* death + 


by that of Hector: but Heſiod is the ſhade you have 
moſt to fear; for by the humour he is of, he will rage 
that you have dared to treat, with ſo much elegance, 
all rural things which were his proper portion. ſcarce 
had Ariſteus finiſhed theſe words, when they arrived 


in that cool ſhade, where reigns an eternal enthuſiaſm, | 
\ which poſſeſſes thoſe divine bards. they all roſe up; 


Virgil was made to fit down, and ſoon was prayed to 


ſing his verſes ; he ſung them, at firſt, with modeſty, 
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ind then with tranſport ; the moſt jealous felt, in ſpite 


of themſelves, a ſweetneſs that raviſhed them; Or- 


& pheus' lyre, which had enchanted the rocks and woods, 
dropt out of his hands, and the briny tears trickled 
from his eyes; Homer forgot, for a moment, the ra- 
pid magnificence of the Iliad, and the pleaſing varie- 


ty of the Odyſſey ; Linus thought thoſe beautiful ver- 
ſes had been made by his father Apollo, and he fat 


2 motionleſs, ſtruck, and ſuſpended by the tender me- 


lody; old Heſiod moved, could not withſtand the 


& charm. at length, coming a little to himſelf, he pro- 


nounced theſe words, full of jealouſy and indigna- 
tion: O Virgil, thou haſt made verſes more laſting 
than the braſs or bronze ! but I foretel thee, that the 
world ſhall ſee one day a boy, who ſhall tranſlate thy 
verſe into his native tongue, and ſhare with thee the 
glory then of having ſung the bees, | 
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HE PERSIAN. 


FABLE. 


HA H Abbas, King of Perſia, being onge upen a | 5 
A fprogreſs, rode off from his court, in order to ww f 
through the country incognito, and to fee the people | 


in all their native liberty: he took only one of his cour- 


tiers with him, I am quite a ſtranger, ſaid the King to 
him, to the real manners of men; whatever approacheth 


us is diſguiſed; it is art, and not ſimple. nature, which 
ſhews itſelf to us. I mean to ſtudy the country life, and 
to ſee that ſpecies of men, which is ſo much deſpiſed, 
altho” they be the true ſupport of all human ſociety, I 
am weary of ſeeing courtiers, who watch my every 
motion, to take advantage of me by flattery ; I muſt 
go and ſee huſbandmen and ſhepherds, who know me 

ot. he paſſed, with his confident, thro' the midſt of 


ſeveral villages, where the peaſants were a dancing; 


and was raviſhed to find, far from courts, calm and 
unexpenſive pleaſures. he made a meal in a cottage; 
and, as he was yery hungry after walking more than 
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ordinary, the homely cheer he met with, ſeemed to 
him more pleaſant than all the exquiſite meats of his 
= table. in paſſing through a flowery meadow, which 
= bordered a cryſtal ſtream, he ſpied a youthful ſhepherd 


playing upon the pipe, in the ſhade of a lofty elm, his 
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ſheep feeding pleaſantly by. he makes up, and exa - 


; mines him; he finds his phyſiognomy agreeable, his 
air ſimple and ingenuous, but noble and graceful ; the 


rags wherewith the ſwain was clothed, did not at all 


2 diminiſh the luſtre of his beauty. the king thought at 
2 firft that this was ſome perſon of illuſtrious birth in 


diſguiſe ; but he was informed by the youth, that his 
father and mother were in a neighbouring village, and 
that his name was Alibeg. the more the King queſtion- 
ed him, the more he admired his ſolidity and under- 


| ſtanding, his eyes were quick, but had nothing fiery 


or wild; his voice was ſweet, engaging, and affecting; 
bis countenance had nothing coarſe, but it was not a 


| ſoft and effeminate beauty. the ſhepherd, about fix- 


teen, had no notion of his being ſuch as he appeared 


| bo others; he imagined that he thought, that he ſpoke, 


that he was made like the other fwains of his village; 
but, without education, he had learned all that rea- 
{on teaches thoſe who give ear to her, the King, af- 


ter ſome familiar converſation, was charmed with him; 


he learned from him every thing about the ſtate of the 


people, which Kings never hear from the croud of 


Hatterers that ſurround them; he would now and then 
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| ſmile at the native ſimplicity of the lad, who was per- 
fectly free in his anſwers: it was no ſmall novelty to 
the King to hear any talk ſo naturally: he made a 
ſign to his attendant not to diſcover that he was the 
King ; for he feared leſt Alibeg ſhould loſe, in a mo- : 
ment, all his freedom and grace, did he come to know 1 
before whom he ſpoke. I ſee plainly, ſaid the Prince 
to the courtier, that nature is no leſs beautiful in the 
loweſt, than in the higheſt conditions. never did King's 
child appear better born, than this boy who keeps 
ſheep; too happy ſhould I think myſelf to have a ſon | 
as handſome, as ſenſible, and as amiable ; he ſeems to | 
me fit for any thing, and, if care is taken to inſtruct | 
him, this will ſurely one day be a great man. I am re- 
ſolved to have him educated under my own eye, the 
King carried off Alibeg, who was not a little ſurpriſ- 
ed to underſtand to whom he had made himſelf agree- 
able, he was taught to read, to write, to ſing, and af- 
| terwards maſters were given him for the arts and ſci- 
| ences. which adern the mind. at firſt, he was a little | 
dazzled with the ſplendor of the court ; and his great | 
change of fortune made ſome ſmall change on his 
1 heart; his youth, and ſhare of favour joined together, 
= ſomewhat altered his wiſdom and moderation; in- 
ſtead of his crook, pipe, and ſhepherd's humble gar- 

ment, he put on a purple robe, embroidered with gold, | 

and a turban, covered with precious ſtones ; his beauty | 

eclipſed all that the court could boaſt of as moſt agree- 
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able; he rendered himſelf capable of the moſt ſerious 
affairs, and merited the confidence of his maſter, who 
knowing Alibeg's exquiſite taſte in whatever belong- 
ed to the magnificence of a palace, beſtowed on him 
4 at length a charge very conſiderable in Perſia, which 
is that of keeping all the Prince's MR and valuable 
furniture. 
During the whole life of the great Shah Abbas, 
Alibeg continued to grow in favour. as he advanced 
to riper years, he at length remembred his ancient 
condition, and often would he regret it. O glorious 
to | days! would he ſay to himſelf, innocent days, days 
& wherein 1 taſted pure, and unindangered joys; days, 
e- ſince which I have ſeen none ſo pleaſant ; ſhall I never 
1e ſee you again? he, who deprived me of you, by giv- 
ing me ſo great riches, hath robbed me of my all. he 
e- & would needs go and re-viſit his village. he was ſenſi- 
f- i bly affected in all the places where he had formerly 
i- danced, ſung, and blown the pipe with his compani- 
le ons: he made ſome ſettlement upon all his relations 
at and friends; but he recommended it to them, as they 
is IB valued their happineſs, never to quit the rural life, nor 
r, expoſe themſelves to the misfortunes of a court. 
n- Theſe misfortunes he experienced after the death 
r- of his good maſter Shah Abbas, who was ſucceeded by 
d, his ſon Shah Sephi. ſome courtiers, full of envy and 
ty artifice, found means to prepoſſeſs him againſt Alibeg. 
e- be hath abuſed, {aid they, the late King's conſidence; 
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he hath amaſſed immenſe treaſures, and imbezeled f 


many things of the higheſt value, which were comn- 
mitted to his charge. Shah Sephi was at once young, 


and a prince; this was more than ſufficient to make 
him credulous, indolent, and inconſiderate; he had | 
the vanity to pretend to reform what his father had 
done, and to judge better than he. in order to have a 10 
pretext to diſpoſſefs Alibeg of his office, he deſited ; 
him, by the advice of his envious courtiers, to fetch | 
him a ſeimitar, ſet with diamonds of an immenſe ta- 
Ive, which the King, his grand-father, had wont to | 
wear in battle. Shah Abbas had formerly cauſed all | 
thoſe fine diamonds to be taken off from that ſcimi- | 


tar; and Alibeg, proved, by unexceptionabls witneſſes, 


that the thing had been done by the late King's order, 
before the office had been given him, when Alibeg's | 


enemies ſaw that they could no longer avail themſelves 
of this pretence to deſtroy him, they adviſed Shak 


Sephi to command him to make out, within the fpace | 


of fifteen days, an exact inventory of all the precious 
moveables with which he was entruſted. at the end of 
| fifteen days he deſired to fee all the things himſelf, 
Alibeg opened all the doors to him, and ſhewed him 
every thing he had in his cuſtody; nothing was want- 


ing, all was neat, properly diſpoſed, and preſerved | 


with the greateſt care. the King, aſtoniſhed to find! 
every where ſo much order and exactneſs, had almoſt 
eeeived. Alibeg again into fayour, when he __ at 
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ut the end of a great gallery, full of very coſtly furni- 


ture, an iron door, which had three great locks, it is 
there, whiſpered the jealous courtiers, Alibeg has hid 
all the precious things he has robbed you of. immedi- 
ately the King in rage, cried out, I want to ſee what is 
within that door; what have you put there? ſhew me 


| inſtantly. at theſe words Alibeg threw himſelf on his 
knees, conjuring him in the name of God, not to take 


from him what he held molt precious upon earth, it is 
not juſt, ſaid he, that I ſhould loſe, in a moment, my 
only remnant, my ſole refuge, after having toiled fo 
many years in the ſervice of the King, your father : 
take from me, if you pleaſe, all the reſt, but leave me 
only this. the King made not the ſmalleſt doubt. but 
this was ſome ill - got treaſure, which Alibeg had amaſ- 
Ted, he aflumed therefore an higher tone, and inſiſted 
abſolutely that the door ſhould be opened, at laſt Ali- 
beg, who had the keys, opened it himſelf. nothing was 
there found in that repoſitory but the crook, the pipe, 
and ſhepherd's garment, which Alibeg had formerly 
worn, and which he oft re-viſited with joy, for fear of | 


| forgetting his primitive condition. behold, ſaid he, O 


great King, the precious remnants of my ancient hap- 
pineſs ; neither fortune, nor your power, hath been 
able to take them from me; behold my treaſure which 
I keep to enrich myſelf, when you ſhall have made 
me poor; take back all the reſt, but leave me theſe 
dear pledges of my firſt eſtate ; theſe are true poſ- 
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ſeſſons, which will never fail me; theſe are the ſim- 
ple, innocent poſſeſſions, ever 3 to ſuch as 


can be content with the neceſſary, and torment not 
themſelves about the ſuperfluous ; theſe are the poſſeſ- 
ſions whereof liberty and ſafety are the fruits; theſe | 
are the poſſeſſions which never have given me one mo- | 
ments uneaſineſs; O dear inſtruments of a ſimple and : 
happy life! I love nought but you; with you I wiſh to 
| live and die; why ſhould other deceitful goods have 
come to beguile me, and to diſturb the repoſe of my 
life? I reſtore to you, great King, all thoſe riches i 
which accrue to me from your liberality; I keep only 
what I had, when the King your father came, * his : 


favours, to make me unhappy. 


The King hearing theſe words, and perceiving the | 
innocence of Alibeg, was filled with indignation a- | 


gainſt the courtiers, who had aimed at his deſtructi- 
on, and baniſhed them for ever from his preſence. A- 
libeg became his principal officer, and was intruſted 
with the moſt ſecret affairs. but daily did he re-viſit 
his crook, his pipe, and ancient raiment, which he 
held always ready in his treaſure, in order to re- aſſume 
them, whenever inconſtant fortune ſhould interrupt 
his favour. he died in an extreme old age, without 
having ever deſired either to puniſh his enemies, or to 
amaſs an eſtate; and leaving his relations only where- 
withal to live in the ſtation of ſhepherds, which he 
_ thought always the ſafeſt and — 
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HERE was a young man, more beauteous than 
the day, named Roſimund, and who had as much 
wit and virtue, as his elder brother Braminth was 
homely, diſagreeable, brutal, and wicked. their mo- 
ther, who abhorred her eldeſt ſon, made the younger 
the darling of her eyes. Braminth, ſtung with jealouſy 
and envy, deviſed an horrid calumny to deſtroy his 
brother. he told his father that Roſimund made a prac- 
tice of going to a neighbour's, who was his mortal 
enemy, to report to him whatever paſſed at home, and 
to furniſh him with the means of poiſoning his fa- 
ther, the father, in a violent paſſion, beat his ſon 
cruelly, laid him weltering in blood, then confined 
him three days without ſuſtenance, and, laſt of all, 
turned him out of his houſe, threatning him with 
N 
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death if he ever returned, the mother, frighted out of 
her wits, durſt not ſay a word, nor vent her anguiſh, 
but in moanful ſighs, the lad went crying away; and 
not knowing whither to retreat, ſtraggled, towards e- 
vening, into a great wood. night overtook him at the 
foot of a rock; he laid him down at a cave's mouth, 

upon a moſſy carpet, where glided a limpid ſtream, and 
there, thro' wearineſs, he fell aſleep. 


Waking at break of day, he beheld a beautiful wo- 


man, mounted on a grey palfrey, with furniture of 


gold embroidery, who appeared to be going to the 
chace. have you not ſeen, ſaid ſhe to him, a ſtag and 
dogs paſs this way? he anſwered, no. methinks you 


are in diſtreſs, ſaid the huntreſs; what is the matter 
with you? be comforted, young man, and take this 
ring, which will render you the happieſt and moſt 


powerful of men, provided you never abuſe it: when 
you turn the diamond inward, you will inſtantly be- 
come inviſible; whenever you turn it outward, you 
ſhall appear plainly; when you put the ring on your 
little finger, you ſhall ſeem, the King's ſon, attended 


by a magnificent court; when you clap it on your ring 
finger, you ſhall appear in your own. likeneſs. the 
youth now underſtood that it was a fairy who thus 


ſpoke to him, which ſhe had no ſooner done, than ſhe 
plunged into the woods. as for him, he {traightway re- 
turned home to his father's, impatient to make trial 


of his ring, he ſaw and heard undiſcovered whateyer- 


er 
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he pleaſed; he had it now in his power to revenge him- 
ſelf of his brother, without being expoſed to any dan» 
ger; he ſhewed himſelf only to his mother, embraced! 
her, and told her all his wonderful adventure. after- 
wards, clapping the inchanted ring on his little ſin- 
ger, he appeared, all of a ſudden, like the Prince royal, 
with an hundred fine capariſoned horſes, and a great 
number of officers, in rich array, his father was not 
a little aſtoniſned to ſee the King's ſon in his humble 
habitation; he was quite confounded, and at a loſs 
how to pay him due reſpect. then Roſimund aſked: 
him, how many ſons he had? two, replied the father. 
I want to ſee them; call them preſently, ſaid the pre- 
tended prince: I mean to carry them both to court, in 
order to make their fortune. the father, in a panic, 
anſwered with a faultering voice, behold the eldeſt, 
whom [I here preſent to you. where pray is the younger, 
I muſt have him too, ſaid Roſimund. he is not here, 
replied the father; I had chaſtiſed him for a fault, and 
he has run away from me. then Roſimund ſaid to him, 
you ſhould have inſtructed him, but not driven him 
from your houſe: give me, however, the elder; ler 


him follow me, and do you, ſaid he, ſpeaking to the 


father, go along with two guards, who will conduct 
you to the place I ſhall appoint, ſtraightway two 


guards carried off the father; and the. fairy above- 


mentioned, meeting him in a foreſt, ſmote him with 
a golden wand, and. made him enter into a dark and- 
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deep cavern, Where he remained inchanted. abide 


there, ſaid ſhe, till your ſon come and fetch you out. in 
the mean while the ſon went to the King's court, at a 
time when the young Prince had embarked, in order 
to make war in a diſtant iſland, he had been driven by 


the winds upon unknown coaſts, where after ſhip- | 
wreck, he remained captive with a ſavage people. Ro- 


ſimund appeared at court as if he had been the Prince, 


whole loſs was univerſally lamented. he ſaid he had 


got ſafe home by the help of ſome merchants, with- 
out whom he ſhould certainly have periſhed, the pub- 


lic mourning now was turned to joy, the King ap- 


peared ſo tranſported that he could not ſpeak, but 
long did he embrace, and longer would have embraced 
that ſon he had imagined dead. the Queen was, if poſ- 


ſbble, ſtill more affected. the greateſt rejoicings were 


made throughout the whole kingdom, 

One day he who paſſed for the Prince, ſaid to his 
true brother Braminth, you ſee I have brought you 
out of your village in order to make your fortune; 
but I know that you are a lyar, and that you have by 
your calumnies, occaſioned the misfortune of your 
brother Roſimund; he is here concealed; I will have 
you to ſpeak to him, and he ſhall confront you, Bra- 
minth trembling, threw himſelf at his feet, and con- 


feſſed his fault. no matter, ſaid Roſimund, I will have 


you to ſpeak to your brother, and to aſk him par- 


don; he will be very generous if he forgive you; you | 
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do not deſerve it; he is in my cloſet, where you ſhall 
ſee him preſently ; in the mean time, I will go into 
the next apartment, to leave you more at liberty with 
him, Braminth made obeiſance, and went towards the 
cloſet: inſtantly Roſimund ſhifted his ring, paſſed 
thro' the adjoining room, and entered by a back-door 
in his natural ſhape, in which Braminth was not a 
little abaſhed to ſee him, he aſked his pardon, and pro- 
miſed reparation of all his faults, Roſimund embra- 
ced him with tears, forgave him, and ſaid to him, I 
am in high favour with the Prince it is in my power 
to have you put to death, or to confine you for life in 
a dungeon; but I will be as indulgent to you as you 
have been cruel to me. Braminth, aſhamed and con- 
founded, anſwered with great ſubmiſſion, not daring 
to lift up his eyes, nor to call him brother, Soon after 
mis interview, Roſimund pretended to make a ſecret 
expedition, in order to eſpouſe a Princeſs of a neigh- 
bouring kingdom; but under this pretext he went to 
ſee his mother, to whom he related all he had done at 
court, and gave her in her need ſome ſmall ſupply of 
money; for the King allowed him to take whatever 
he had a mind, but he never abuſed that indulgence. 
mean while there broke out a furious war between the 
King and a neighbouring monarch, who regarded 
neither faith, nor juſtice, Roſimund repaired to the 
hoſtile King's court, and by means of his ring got in- 
to all the ſecret counſels of that Prince, remaining all 


gn 
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the while inviſible : he improved all he learned of | 
the enemy's meaſures, towards preventing and dif- 
cencerting him; he commanded the army againſt him; 

| he intirely defeated him in a bloody battle, and quick- | 
ly concluded with him an honourable peace, _ e· 
_— conditions. 
The King now turned his "I wholly y upon 
marrying his ſon to a Princeſs, who was heireſs of a 
7 

) 


neighbouring kingdom, and fairer than the Graces 
themſelves, but one day as Roſimund was gone a 
hunting in the ſame foreſt, where he had formerly r 
met the fairy, ſhe preſented herſelf to him. beware, 
ſaid the, with an awful voice, of marrying as though | ſ. 
you were the Prince; you mult deceive no body; it isn 

but juſt that the Prince, for whom you are taken, return, it 
and ſucceed to the King his father. go, therefore, with- be 
dodut delay, and ſeek him out in an iſland, whither the ye 
winds, which I ſhall ſend to ſwell your fails, ſhall, BY w 
without difficulty, waft you. haſte to render this ſer- ti 
vice to your maſter, howeyer contrary to what might 
flatter your ambition, and think of returning, like an 
honeſt man, to your native ſtation; if you do it not, 
you will be unjuſt and unhappy, and I will abandon 
vou to your antient woes, Roſimund made no heſi- 
tation to improve the wiſe advice, upon pretence of 
undertaking a ſecret negotiation in a neighbouring | 
Rate, he embarked on board a ſhip, and the winds 

| bore him preſently to the iſland, where the fairy had 
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told him the King's true ſon was. this Prince, ſtill cap- 
tive with the ſavage people, was employed in keeping 


| ſheep. Roſimund inviſible, went to the paſtures where 


he tended his flock, and covered him with his own 
cloak, which was inviſible as himſelf, he delivered him 
out of the hands of the cruel people. they embarked 
together, and other winds, obedient to the fairy, wafted 
them back : they arrived together in the King's apart- 
ment. Roſimund preſented himſelf to him, and ſaid, 
you have believed me your ſon; I am not, but here I 


E reſtore him to you; behold your ſon himſelf, the 
King, greatly aſtoniſhed, addreſſed himſelf to his ſon, 
8 ſaying ; is it not you, my ſon, who have vanquiſhed 


my enemies, and gloriouſly ſtruck the peace: or is 
it true that you ſuffered ſhipwreck, that you have 


been a captive, and that Roſimund hath delivered 


you ? even ſo, my father, replied the Prince ; it is he 


| who came over into the country, where I was a cap- 


tive, and brought me ſafe away; to him I owe my li- 
berty, and the pleaſure of ſeeing you again; to him, 
not me, are you indebted for victory and peace, the 
King could not believe what was told him; but Roſi- 


| mund ſhifting his ring, ſhewed himſelf to the Kiog in 


the likeneſs of the Prince; and the King, in terror 
and amaze, ſaw at once two perſons, each . 
his ſon. 

The King at laſt fully ſatisfied, offered immenſe 
ſums to Roſimund for ſo many ſeryices, but he mo- 
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deſtly refuſed them, and requeſted only of the King 
the favour to continue his brother Braminth in a place 
he held at court; as for himſelf, he feared the incon- 
ſtancy of fortune, the envy of men, and his own frail- 
ty. he choſe, therefore, to retire to his village with his 
mother, where he chearfully returned to the plough. 
The fairy, whom he ſaw again in the woods, ſhewed | 
him the cavern where his father was, and told him the | 
words he muſt pronounce, in order to ſet him free, 
thoſe words he pronounced with a very ſenſible joy; 
he delivered his father, which he had long been impa- 
tient to do, and gave him wherewithal to paſs his old 
age comfortably, thus Roſimund was a benefactor to 
his whole family, and had the pleaſure of doing good 
to all thoſe who had meant to do him evil. after hav- 
ing done ſo much for the court, he deſired nothing of 
it, but the liberty of living far from its corruption. to 
crown his wiſdom, he feared leſt his ring ſhould tempt 
him to leave his ſolitude, and re-engage him in pub- 
lic affairs: under this apprehenſion, he returned into | 
the wood, where the fairy had appeared to him ſo fa - 
vourably; he took daily walks by the cavern, where 
he had had the happineſs of ſeeing her heretofore : and | 
this he did, in hopes to ſee her again. at length ſhe 
preſented herſelf to him, and he gave her back the in- 
chanted ring. I return to you, ſaid he, a gift, as dan- 
gerous as it is valuable, a gift ſo eaſy to be abuſed; I he 
ſhall not think myſelf in ſafety, ſo long as J poſſeſs | fhi 
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ſuch a temptation to quit my ſolitude, with ſo many 
means to gratify all my paſſions. by 5 

While Roſimund was returning the ring, Braminth, 
whoſe wicked diſpoſition was no ways corrected, gave 
himſelf up to all his paſſions, and would needs engage 
the young Prince, who was become King, to uſe Ro- 
ſimund unworthily, the fairy, knowing his practices, 
told Roſimund; your brother, {till a lying incendiary; 
has been endeavouring to render you ſuſpected to the 
new King, and to work your ruin; he deſerves to be 
puniſhed, and he muſt needs periſh : I will go and give 


| him this ring which you return to me. Roſimund be- 


2 wailed his brother's fate, and then ſaid to the fairy; 
how do you mean to puniſn him by ſo wonderful a a 
preſent ? he will abuſe it to the perſecuting of all the 
good, and to the attaining of a boundlefs power. the 
5 ſame things, replied the fairy, are a bleſſing to fome, 
and a curſe to others; proſperity is the ſource of all 
= evils to the wicked; the eſſectual way to puniſh a vil- | 
lain is to render him very powerful, which will make 


a- him run headlong to deſtruction. 


: She then ſet out for the palace, where ſhe ſhewed 
E herſelf to Braminth, in the ſhape of an old woman, 
cloathed in rags: ſhe told him, I have recovered out 
of your brother's hands, che ring which I had tent him, 
and wherewithal he had acquired fo much glory; 
here, receive it from me, and take heed what uſe yo 
ſhall make of it, Braminth replied, with a ſmile ; I 
8 2 


4 
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| ſhall not do like my brother, who was fooliſh enough 
to goin queſt of the Prince, when he might have reigo: 


ed in his place. 
Braminth, now maſter of the ring, made it his whole 
buſineſs to diſcover the ſecrets of all families, to com- 


mit treacheries, murders, villainies; to overhear the 
_ King's counſels, and to defraud private perſons of 


their property. his inviſible crimes aſtoniſhed every 


body. the King perceiving ſo many ſecrets diſcover- 


ed, was at a loſs to what to aſcribe this inconvenience ; 
but the boundleſs proſperity, and exceſlive inſolence 
of Braminth, made him ſuſpe& that he had got his 
brother's inchanted ring. in order to detect him, he 


employed a foreigner of an hoſtile nation, and gave 


him a great ſum of money to work withal. this man 
came to Braminth by night, and offered him on the 
part of the adverſe King, immenſe riches and honours ; 
if he would let him know, by proper ſpies, whatever 


ne could learn of his royal maſter's ſecrets. 


Braminth readily promiſed every thing, and had 


himſelf even carried to a certain place, where a very 


large ſum was advanced him, as an earneſt of his re- 
ward. in his inebriation of joy, he boaſted of having a 
ring that rendered him inviſible. next morning the 
King ſent for him, and ordered him to be ſeized and 
ſearched; the ring was taken from him, and papers 
were found upon him, which ſufficiently proved his 


crimes, Roſimund came to court to intercede for his 
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brother's pardon, but it was refuſed him. Braminth 
was put to death; and ſo the ring proved more fatal 
to him, than it had been uſeful to his brother. 

The King to comfort Roſimund for the juſt pu- 
niſhment of Braminth, reſtored to him the ring, as 
the moſt ineſtimable preſent he could make him. the 
afflicted Roſimund judged not fo; but haſted back to 
the woods in queſt of the fairy. here, ſaid he, take your 
ring; my brother's ſad experience hath fully explain- 
ed to me what I did not ſo clearly comprehend at 
firſt when you told it me; keep that fatal inſtrument 
of my brother's ruin; alas! he had been yet alive; 
he would not have brought the grey hairs of my fa- 
ther and mother with ſhame and ſorrow to the grave; 
he might, perhaps, have become wiſe and happy, had 
he never had wherewithal to gratify his deſires! Oh! 
how dangerous a thing it is to have more power than 
other men ! take back your ring; wo to thoſe upon 
whom you ſhall beſtow it; the only favour I requeſt 
of you is, neyer to give it any perſon in whom I am 
concerned, 
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FABLE VI. 


Country- woman chancing to be acquainted with 
a neighbouring fairy, invited her to one of her in- 


lyings, at which ſhe had a daughter, the fairy took the 


child into her arms as ſoon as it was born, and ſaid 


to the mother, take your choice; your daughter ſhall 
be, if you will, beauteous as the day, of a wit ſtill 


brighter than her beauty, and Queen of a great king- 
dom, but unhappy; or elſe ſhe ſhall be an homely 
country-woman: like yourſelf, but contented in her 
condition. the woman choſe inſtantly for the child 
beauty and wit, with a crown, at the hazard of any 
unhappineſs. and now behold the little girl, whoſe 


beauty begins already to eclipſe all that the world ever 


ſaw; her temper was ſoft, polite, and engaging ; ſhe 
learned whatever they pleaſed to teach her, and ſoon 
knew it beter than thoſe that taught her; ſhe would 


dance upon the graſs of a holiday, with more grace 
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than all her campanions ; her voice was more moving 
than any inſtrument of muſie, and the ſongs: ſhe fung 
were of her own compoſition. for ſome time ſhe did 
not know that ſhe was beautiful; but playing one day 
with her companions, by the fide of a cryſtal fountain, 
ſhe chanced to fee herfelf; ſhe taok notice how diffe- 
rent ſhe was from the reſt ; ſhe admired berſelf; the 
whole country, who flocked to ſee her, made ber flill - 
more conſcious of her charms. her mother relying up- 
on the fairy's predictions, looked upon her already 


| a$ 2 Queen, and ſpoiled her by her indulgence: the 


young woman would neither ſpin, nor few, nor tend 


the ſheep; ſhe amuſed herſelf in gathering flowers, in 
| decking her head with W in ſinging and —_— | 


in the ſhady groves. 


The King of that country was a very powerful 
Prince, and had an only fon named Roſimund, whom 


he defired to marry. he would never hear of any Prin- 
ceſs of the neighbouring kingdoms, a fairy having af- 
ſured him, that he ſhould find a country maid, more 
beautiful and more accompliſhed than all the Prin- 
ceſſes in the world. he took a reſolution to cauſe all 
the country laſſes of his kingdom, under eighteen years 
of age, to be aſſembled, in order to make choice of the 
perſon moſt worthy to be chofen. there were prefent- 

ly excluded vaſt numbers of girls, who poſſeſſed. 'but 
an ordinary beauty, and thirty were ſelected, who in- 


| faitely ſurpaſſed all the reſt. Ploriſa (ſuch was our 
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damſel's name) had no difficulty to be put in this 
number. theſe thirty maids were ranged in the middle 
of a great hall, in a kind of amphitheatre, where the 
King and his ſon might behold them all at once. Flo- 
riſa appeared forthwith amidſt the reſt, what a beautiful 
anemone would appear amongſt marigolds, or what a 
flouriſhing orange-tree would appear amidſt wild 
buſhes. the King cried out, that ſhe deſerved his crown, 
Roſimund thought himſelf happy to poſſeſs Floriſa. 
her country cloaths were pulled off, and others given 
her, embroidered all with gold; in an inſtant ſhe ſaw 
herſelf covered with pearls and diamonds; a great 
number of ladies were occupied in attending her; 
their ſole ſtudy was to divine what might pleaſe her, 
in order to ſave her the trouble of aſking it. ſhe was a 
lodged in a magnificent apartment of the palace, which f 
had, inſtead of tapeſtry, large mirrours, of the whole | 
height of the chambers and cloſets, that ſhe might te 
i have the pleaſure of ſeeing her beauty multiplied on d 
Bu all fides, and that the Prince might admire her, which tl 
way ſoever he caſt his eyes. Roſimund had quitted the o 
chace, play, and all bodily exerciſes, in order to be i pr 
continually with her; and as the King her father had I th 
died ſoon after the marriage, it was the wiſe Floriſa ar 
became Queen, whoſe counſels decided all affairs of ca 
ſtate. Oo. by 
The Queen-mother of the new King, named Gro- th 
pipot, ſoon grew jealous of her daughter-in-law, ſhe I . 


/ <us 


was artful, malicious, and eruel; age had added a 
frightful deformity to her natural uglineſs, ſo that in 
body and mind ſhe was a perfect fury, Florifa's beauty 
made her appear ſtill more hideous, and afforded her 


conſtant matter of provocation; ſhe could not bear 


that fo beautiful a perſon, ſhould render her more de- 
formed; ſhe dreaded alſo her wit, and gave herſelf up 
to all the rage of envy : you have no ſpirit, would ſhe 
oftentimes ſay to her ſon, elſe you never had married 
that little country wench, and now you have the mean- 
neſs to make her your idol ; ſhe is as proud, as if ſhe had 
been born to the place ſhe fills; when the King your 
father had a mind to marry, he preferred me to any 
other, becauſe I was daughter to a King, his equal; 
and fo ought you to have done; ſend back that little 
ſhepherdeſs to her cottage, and think of ſome Princeſs, 


whoſe birth may ſuit with yours. Roſimund was deaf 


to all his mother's remonſtrances ; but Gronſpot one 
day got hold of a billet, which Floriſa was writing to 
the King, and gave it to a young courtier, whom ſhe 
obliged to carry it to the King, as tho' Floriſa had ex- 
preſſed for him all that affection ſhe ought to have for 
the King alone. Roſimund, blinded by his jealouſy, 
and by the malicious counſels his mother gave him, 
cauſed Floriſa to be ſhut up for life, in an high tower, 
built upon the point of a rock; which reared itſelf in 
the ſea. there ſhe cried night and day, not knowing by 
what unjuſt repreſentation the King, who had ſo lov- 
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ed her, now treated her ſo unworthily, ſhe was al- 
| lowed to ſee none but an old woman, to whoſe ſtrict 
charge Gronipot had committed her, and who inſult- 


ed her every moment in her confinement, then Flo- 


riſa remembred, with regret, her village, her cottage, 
and all her rural pleaſures, one day, as ſhe was over- 
whelmed with anguiſh, and deploring the blindneſs of 
her mother, who had choſe rather that ſhe ſhould be 
an handſome and unfortunate Queen, than an homely 
and contented ſhepherdeſs, the old hag, who uſed her 
ſo ill, came to tell her, that the King was ſending an 
executioner to cut off her head, and that now ſhe had 
only to prepare for death, | 

Floriſa anſwered, that ſhe was ready to receive the 
fatal blow); and actually the executioner, ſent by the 
King's order, and the advice of Gronipot, held up a 
great cutlaſs, in order to execution, when there ap- 
peared a woman, who ſaid ſhe eame from that Queen, 
to ſpeak two words in private to Floriſa before her 
death, the old hag could not refuſe her this liberty, 
| becauſe that perſon ſeemed to be one of the ladies of 
the palace; but it was the fairy, who had predicted 
Floriſa's misfortunes at her birth, and had aſſumed 
the figure of that lady of the Queen-mother, when 
ſhe had got Floriſa by herſelf, having cauſed every 
one elſe to withdraw; are you willing, ſaid ſhe, Flo- 
riſa, to renounce the beauty, which has proved ſo fa- 


tal to you? are you willing to part with the title of 
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Queen, to re- aſſume your ancient Gray, and to return 
to your village? Floriſa was overjoyed: to accept the 


offer, the fairy then clapped an inchanted maſk upon 
her face, and immediately her features became coarſe, 
and loſt all their proportion; ſhe now became as home- 
ly and unpleaſing, as ſhe had been handſome and agree- 


able. in this condition, ſhe was no longer to be known ; 


ſo ſhe paſſed, without difficulty, thro” the midſt of the 
people, who were come to be witneſſes of her tragical 


end. ſhe followed the fairy, and repaſſed with her into 


her own country, they might ſearch as they would for 
Floriſa, no Floriſa was to be found in any part of the 
tower. the news was carried to the King and Groni- 
pot, who cauſed freſh, but fruitleſs ſearch to be made 
for her over the whole kingdom. the fairy had re- 
ſtored her to her mother, who would not have known 
her in ſo great a change, had ſhe not been appriſed 
of it. Floriſa was content to live homely, poor, and 
unknown in her village, where innocent, ſhe kept 
the harmleſs ſheep : daily did ſhe hear her adventures 
related, and her misfortunes deplored ; they were the 
ſabje& of mournful ditties, which melted every hearer 
into tears ; ſhe took pleaſure in ſinging them frequent- 
ly with her companions, and would weep at her ſongs, 
like the reſt ; but ſhe thought herſelf happy in tending 


her flock, and . never diſcover to any one Who 


ſhe was. 
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| N FABLE VII. | F 
"T* HERE was once a King named Alfarout, who 

was feared by all his neighbours, and loved by 
all his ſubjects: he was wiſe, good, juſt, valiant, ca- 
pable ; in ſhort, nothing was wanting to him. a fairy 
came to wait on him, and to warn him that there 
would ſoon befal him great misfortunes, if he did not 
make uſe of a ring, which ſne put upon his finger, 
when he turned the diamond to the infide of his hand, 
he became forthwith inviſible, and whenever he turned 
it outward, he was viſible as before. this ring was very 
convenient, and afforded him great pleaſure : when 
he ſuſpected any of his ſubjects, he went into that per 
ſon's cloſet, with his diamond turned inward, and 
there he heard and ſaw unperceived, all his domeſtic 
ſecrets : if he dreaded the deſigns of any neighbouring 
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King, away he went, and penetrated into his moſt ſe. 


cret counſels, where he learned every thing, undiſco- 
vered; thus did he, without difficulty, prevent whate- 
ver was intended againſt him; he defeated ſeveral con · 
ſpiracies formed againſt his perſon, and diſconcerted 
his enemies, who meditated his overthrow. 

He was not, however, contented with his ring, but 
deſired of the fairy, a means of tranſporting himſelf, 
in a moment, from one country to another, to enable 
him to make a ſpeedier, and more commodious uſe of 
the ring which rendered him inviſible, the fairy an- 
ſwered him, with a ſigh, you aſk too much; dread, 


dread the conſequence of ſuch a gift. he would hear 


nothing, but perſiſted in his demand, well then, ſaid 
ſhe, ſince it muſt be fo, I ſhall give you, tho' much con- 


ing. and having fo ſaid, ſhe anointed his ſhoulders 
with a ſweet ſmelling liquor : immediately he felt little 
wings ſprouting upon his back; thefe diminutive wings 
did not appear under his cloaths, but when he had 
a mind to fly, he had only to touch them with his 
hand, and forthwith they became ſo long, that he was 
capable of infinitely our-ſtripping the rapid flight of 
an eagle; whenever he wanted to fly no longer, he 
had but to give his wings another touch, and inſtant- 
ly they contracted themſelves, ſo as not to be per- 
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trary to my inclination, what you will repent of hay» | 


ceived under his cloaths: by this means, the King 


went wherever he pleaſed in a few moments; he knew 
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every thing, and no body could c conceive how; for he 
would ſhut himſelf up, and ſeem to remain ads days 
in his cloſet, without any one daring to come into him; 
whenever. he got there, he rendered himſelf inviſible 
by his ring, expanded his wings by a touch, and over- 
flew immenſe countries; he thereby engaged himſelf 
in great wars, wherein he got what victories he pleaſed; 
but as he was conſtantly privy to the ſecrets of men, 
he obſerved them ſo wicked and diſſembling, that he 
durſt no longer truſt any one: the more he became 
powerful and formidable, the leſs he was beloved, and 
he found he was not beloved by any one, even of thoſe 
on whom he had conferred the greateſt favours, to 
comfort himſelf, he reſolved to go thro?” all the coun- 
tries of the world, in queſt of an accompliſhed wo- 
man, whom he might take to wife, of whom he might 
be beloved, and by whom he might be made happy. 


long did he ſeek her; and as he ſaw every thing, him- 


ſelf unſeen, he had acceſs to the moſt impenetrable 
ſecrets, he went thro” all courts; he found every where 
coquettiſh women, who wanted to be beloved, but who 
loved themſelves too much, truly to love a huſband. 
he next made a tour thro” the private houſes ; there 
one woman had a light and inconſtant temper, ano- 
ther was cunning, a third haughty, and a fourth whim- 
ſical, almoſt all falſe, vain, and idolizers of their per- 


ſons, he then deſcended to the loweſt rank, and here, 


at length, he found the daughter of a poor huſband- 
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man, beauteous as the morn, but fimple and ingenu- 
ous in her beauty, which ſhe made little account of, and 
which was indeed her ſmalleſt quality; for ſhe had a 
wit and virtue which ſurpaſſed all the graces of her 
perſon ; all the youth of her neighbourhood crouded' 
to ſee her, and every young man would have thought 
to ſecure his happineſs, by making her his wife. King 
Alfarout could not behold her, without falling paſſi- 
onately in love with her, he demanded her of her 


father, who was tranſported with joy to find that his 


daughter ſhould be a great Queen, Clarifile (for that 
was her name) paſſed from her father's cottage into a 
rich palace, where a numerous court received her, ſhe 
was not at all dazzled with its ſplendor, but preſerved 
her ſimplicity, her modeſty, her virtue, and, at the 
pinacle of honours, forgot not whence ſhe ſprung. the 
King redoubled his tenderneſs for her, and thought 
at length he ſhould come to be happy; and indeed he 
wanted little of being ſo already, ſo much did he begin 
to confide in the Queen's goodneſs of heart; he would 
every now and then render himſelf inviſible, in order 
to obſerve, and to ſurpriſe her; but he diſcovered ne- 
ver any thing in * that he did not think worthy to 
be admired. 

There was now but one ſmall remnant of lens 
ſy and diſtruſt, which ſtill diſturbed him a little in his 
fondneſs, the fairy who had foretold him the fatal 


conſequences of her laſt gift, continued to warn him 
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of them, till at length he began to be peſtered with her; 

wherefore, he gave orders that ſhe ſhould no longer be 

admitted into the palace, and forbid the Queen to re- 

| ceive her. the Queen promiſed to obey, but with no 
ſmall reluctance, for ſhe loved the good fairy. 

One day the fairy wanting to give the Queen ſome 
intelligence of futurity, got acceſs to her in the ſhape 
of an officer, and upon her declaring to the Queen 
who ſhe was, her Majeſty embraced her tenderly. the 
King, who was then in the room inviſible, ſeeing this 
was tranſported with jealouſy to diſtraction: he drew 
his ſword, and ſtabbed the Queen to the heart, who 
dropped down, expiring in his arms, that moment 
the fairy re-aſſumed her true ſhape. the King knew 
her, and perceiving the Queen's innocence, would 
bave killed himſelf; but the fairy held his hand, and 
endeavoured to comfort him, the Queen with her laſt 
breath ſaid to him, tho' I die by your hand, I die whol · 
ly yours. Alfarout deplored his misfortune, in having, 
in ſpite of the fairy, inſiſted upon a gift, which proved 
fo fatal to him. he returned her the ring, and prayed 
her to take away his wings. the remainder of his days 
he ſpent in bitterneſs and ſorrow; nor had he any o- 
ther conſolation than that of going and ſhedding tears 
over the tomb of Clarifile, 5 54 
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OF AN 


OLD QUEEN 


AND A 
YOUNG COUNTRY-MAID. 


FABLE VIII. 

HERE was once a Queen fo old, fo very old, 

that her Majeſty was grown both bald and 
toothleſs ; her head ſhook like an aſpen-leaf; the no 
longer ſaw, even with ſpectacles; her noſe and chin 
net; ſhe was ſhrunk into a ſhapeleſs clew, with a back 
ſo bowed, that you would * 
aways crooked, 

A fairy, who had affiſted at her birth, came to her, 
and ſaid, do you defire to grow young again ? moſt 
arneſtly, replied the Queen; I would give all the 
jewels I am miſtreſs of, to be no more than twenty. 
jou muſt then, continued the fairy, transfer your age 
ad infirmities to ſome one, who ſhall be contented 
o ſpare you her youth and health: to whom, there- 
fre, ſhall we give your hundred years? SE 
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The Queen cauſed immediate ſearch to be made 
throughout the whole kingdom, for a perſon who 


| ſhould be willing to barter youth for age, upon a va- 
luable conſideration. there ſoon came a number of 
| beggars, who were willing to be old, in order to be 
rich: but when they had ſeen the Queen cough- 
ing, ſpitting, living upon ſpoon-meat, ghaſtly, diſ- 


treſſed, and doating, they were no longer inclinable 
to take upon them the burden of her years; they 
choſe rather to beg, and to enjoy youth and health in 
rags, there came alſo ſome ambitious perſons, to 
whom ſhe promiſed great honours and preferments : 
but what ſhall thoſe honours avail us, ſaid they, upon 
ſceing her, when we ſhall be ſo forbidding and. fright- 
ful, as not to dare to ſhew our face? 

At laſt there preſented herſelf a young country- 


laſs, beautiful as the roſy morn, who demanded the. 


crown, as the price of her youth; her name was Pe- 
ronel. the Queen grew angry at the bold demand; but 


what availed her anger? ſhe wanted to be young again. 
let us ſhare, ſaid ſhe to Peronel, my kingdom; you 
ſhall have one half, and I the other; that is more than 


enough for you, who are but a little country-girl. 


no, replied the damſel, it is not enough for me; I 


will have all or nothing; let me enjoy my condition 
of a country-girl, with my blooming complexion, and 
let your Majeſty keep, with all my heart, your hun- 
dred years, with your wrinkles and death at your el: 
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bow. but then, replied the Queen, what ſhould I do, if 
wanted a kingdom? why you would laugh, dance, 
and fing as I do, anſwered the girl; and with that ſhe . 
fell a laughing, dancing, and ſinging. the Queen, who 
was far enough from doing the like, ſaid then to her, 
what would you do in my place? you, who are nei- 
ther accuſtomed to old-age, nor to empire. I do not 
know, ſaid the damſel, what I would do; but I would 
fain try it, for I have always heard that it is a fine 
thing to be a Queen, 

While the parties were about ſtriking the tute, 
in came the fairy, and, addrefling herſelf to Peronel, 
ſaid; are you willing to take a trial of the trade of an 
old Queen, to know how it will ſuit you? with all my 
heart, replied the girl. that inſtant wrinkles furrow 
her brow ; her hair whitens, ſhe grows peeviſh and 
crabbed, her head ſhakes, her teeth looſen ; in ſhort, 
he is already an hundred years old. the fairy then 
opens a little box, and forth ſprings a multitude of offi- 
cers and courtiers, of both ſexes, richly apparelled, 
who grow up as faſt as they come out, and pay a thou- 
ſand reſpects to the new Queen. ſhe is conducted to 
her chair of ſtate; and. a ſumptuous banquet is 
ſet before her; but alas! ſhe has no appetite, nor 
teeth to chew; ſhe is awkward and baſhful, and in a 
maze ; ſhe knows neither what to ſay nor do; ſhe 
coughs till ſhe is ready to burſt; ſhe beholds herſelf _ 
n the dla, and is ſhocked at her own deformity, in 
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the mean time, the true Queen ſtands in a corner, 
ſmirking, and beginning to grow handſome. her hair 
returns, and her teeth alſo; ſhe regains a freſh roſy 


- complexion, ſhe now ſmugs herſelf up, with a thou- 


ſand little youthful airs; but ſhe was troubled to find 
herſelf ſhabbily dreſſed; her coats ſhort and ſcanty, and 
her jacket of an humble gray ; ſhe was not uſed to be 
thus poorly equipt, and the guards taking her for ſome 
country cook-maid, were for turning her out of the 
palace. then Peronel ſaid to her, I perceive you are 
not a little uneaſy in being no longer a Queen, and I 
am no leſs ſo in being one. here, take your crown, 
and give me back my gray. the exchange was forth- 
with made; the Queen grew old, and Peronel young. 
ſcarce was the exchange finiſhed, when they both re- 
pented, but it was too late: for the fairy condemned 
each to remain in her condition, the Queen bemoaned 
herſelf daily, upon the ſmalleſt indiſpoſition. alas 
would ſhe ſay, if I was Peronel at this time, I ſhould 
ſleep in a cottage, and feed upon cheſnuts; but then 
by day I ſhould dance under the elm with the ſhep- 
herds, to the ſweet muſic of the pipe. what avails it 
me to have a bed of down, where I am never free 
from pain, and ſo many attendants, who can give me 
no relief? | 
Her vexation increaſed her ailments, as did alſo 
the phyſicians, of whom ſhe had conſtantly a dozen 
| at leaſt about her, in fine, the died at the end of two 
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months. Peronel was in the midſt of a dance with her 
companions, by the fide of a cryſtal brook, when ſhe 
received the tidings of the Queen's death. then ſhe 
was ſenſible that ſhe had been more happy than wiſe, 
in having loſt the queenſhip. 

Some time after the fairy came again to viſit her, 
and gave her the choicè of three. huſbands ; one old, 
peeviſh, diſagreeable, jealous, and cruel, but withal, 
rich, powerful, and a great lord, who ſhould never 
be able to be without her night or day ; another come- 
ly, kind, complaiſant, amiable, and of high birth, but 
poor, and unfortunate in every thing; the third and 
laſt, a peaſant, hke herſelf, who ſhould be neither 
handſome nor homely, who ſhould love her neither too 
much, nor too little, and who ſhould be neither rick 
nor poor. Peronel was at a loſs which to take; for 
ſhe was naturally fond of fine cloaths, equipages, and 
honours, but the fairy told her, go to, you are a fool; 
do you lee the peaſant? that is the huſband fit for you. 
you would love too much the ſecond ; you would be too 
much beloved by the firſt; both would render you un- 
happy; it is very fair that the third do not beat you: 
it is better to dance upon the graſs, or heath, than in 
a palace, and to be plain Peronel in the country, than 
an unhappy lady at court. if you do not regret the 
want of grandeur, you will » —k your 1 
man all your life time. 
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FABLE IX 


| 7HEN fame, with her ſhrill trumpet, had an- 
nounced Lycon's departure to the rural gods 
and ſwains of Cynthus, all the ſhady woods reſound- 


ed with a loud and bitter plaint. Echo repeated it with 
mournful voice, and all the vales around. no more 


was heard the pipe's ſweet ſound, or hautboy's mer- 


ry note, the ſhepherds, in their grief, deſtroy their 
reeds ; every thing languiſhed, and the verdant bloom, 
that beautified the trees, began to fade. the heaven, 
till then ſerene, grew black with ſtorms ; and rigid 
Boreas already ſhook the groves, as in fell winter ; 
even the molt ruſtic deities themſelves were not in- 


ſenſible to this their Joſs: the Dryads iſſued from 


the hollow trunks of venerable oaks to mourn their 
Lycon. all theſe divinities in concert, formed a ſad 
aſſembly round a ſtately tree, which reared its tower- 
ing branches to the ſkies, and with its wide impene- 
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| trable ſhade had many ages ſcreened its parent earth, 
alas! around this ancient, knotty trunk, of vaſt dia- 


meter, the wood-land nymphs, where erſt they uſed 


to trip it and to play, repaired in tears to tell their 
doleful tale. he's gone, ſaid they, we ne'er ſhall ſee 
him more; Lycon forſakes us, ſnatched. by adverſe 
fortune to be the ornament and the delight of other 
happier fated groves than ours. O no! we may no 


longer dare to hope to hear his tuneful voice, or ſee 
him draw th' elaſtic bow, and with his mortal ſhafts 


to pierce the rapid birds.——Even Pan comes up, 
forgetful of his pipe; the Fauns and Satyrs now 
ſuſpend their dances; the chearleſs birds can warble 
now no more; nothing was heard but frightful cries 
of owls, and other boding birds; ſweet Philomel, and 
all her mates, the ſame ſad ſilence keep. | 
Lo! Flora and Pomona, hand in hand, ſudden ap- 
pear, and ſmiling in the grove, the one with chaplets 
crowned, made flowers ſpring beneath her ſteps im- 
preſſed upon the green; to'ther, in horn of plenty, 
bore the fruits, which autumn liberal pours upon the 
earth, to pay the pains of man, take heart, ſaid they, 
to the aſſembly of dejected gods; Lycon is gone, but 


he will ne'er forſake this favourite mountain, ſacred | 


to Apollo; ſoon ſhall you ſee him cultivate himſelf 
our happy gardens; ſoon his hand ſhall plant the ar- 
butes green, the plants that nouriſh man, and flowers 
which conſtitute his ſweet delight, beware, O nor- 
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thern gales, ye never blaſt, with your peſtiferons 


breath, thoſe favoured gatdens, where Lycon ſhall in- 
dulge an harmleſs joy; he, ſimple nature ſhall prefer 
to pomp and lawleſs pleaſure ; he ſhall love theſe _ 
and ever ſhall forſake them with regret. 

This ſaid, the mourning ſtraight was changed to 
joy, and Lycon's praiſes now by all were ſung; they 
faid, he'll be a lover of the gardens, as erſt Apollo 


kept Admetus' flocks : a thouſand ſongs divine now 


fill the groves, and Lycon's name makes hill and dales 
reſound; the ſwains repeat it on their tuneful reeds ; 
the birds themſelves, in their {weet artleſs notes, ſeem 
to ſay ſomewhat like the charming name; earth is 
adorned with flowers, enriched with fruits ; the gar- 
dens gay with hopes of his return, prepare him all the 
graces of the ſpring, and autumn's rich magnificence of 
gifts ; the very glances Lycon darts from far upon the 
pleaſant mount, ſhall fertilize it : then having grub- 
bed the wild and barren plants, the olive and the myr- 


tle he ſhall call, till Mars an harveſt of new laurels 


raiſe, 
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FABLE X. 
HE ſun having left the vaſt arch of heaven in 
peace, had finiſhed his courſe, and plunged his 
hery ſteeds in the Heſperian waves; the border of the 
horizon was yet of a purpliſh red, and enflamed by 
the burning rays he had diffuſed in his paſſage ; the 
ſcarching Nog-ſtar parched the earth; all the plants 
languiſbed for thirſt ; the faded flowers hung down 
their drooping heads, and- their feeble ſtalks no longer 
could ſupport them; the very zephyrs withheld their 
comfortable breezes; the air, which the animals 
breathed, reſembled luke-warm water; night, which 
with its ſhades diffuſes a refreſhing cool, could not 
temper the devouring heat which the day had cauſed ; 
ſhe could pour on ſpiritleſs and fainting men, neither 
the dew ſhe diſtils, when Heſper ſhines at the tail of 
the ather ſtars, nor that crop of poppies which afford 
the charms of ſleep to all weary nature; the Sun alone 
in Thetis' lap enjoyed profound repoſe ; but, after- 
wards, when he was obliged to remount his chariot, 
drawn by the Hours, and preceded by Aurora, ſtrew- 
ing his way with roſes, he perceived all Olympus over- 
| K 
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caſt with clouds; he ſaw the remains of a tempeft = 
which had terrified poor mortals all the night ; the 
clouds were ſtill infected with the ſtench of the ſul- 
phureous vapours, which had lighted the ſtreaming 
flaſhes, and made the threatning thunder roar ; the 
mutinous winds having broke their chains, and forced 
their deep dungeons, ſtill bellowed in the ſpacious 
plains of air; adown the mountains to the vales be- 
neeath, the ſwelling torrents tumbled ; he, whoſe xadi- 
ant eye cheers all nature, beheld, on all ſides, as he 
roſe, the remains of a cruel ſtorm; but (which moy- 
ed him more) he beheld a young fondling of the Mu- 
ſes, who to him was very dear, from whom the ſtorm 
had ſtolen ſleep away, when juſt begun to ſpread his 
ſable wings over his heavy eye-lids: he was upon 
the point of driving back his horſes, and of retard- 
ing day, in order to reſtore repoſe to the favourite 
youth who had loſt it. I will, ſaid he, that he ſleep; 
ſweet ſleep ſhall cool his blood, allay his bile, ſhall 
give him health and ſtrength to imitate Alcides' ar- 
duous toils, and ſhall inſpire him with an I don't know 
what of tender ſoftneſs, which poſſibly might be his 
only want: if he but ſleep, and ſmile, and mitigate his 
ſanguine conſtitution, if he love the ſocial joys, and 
if he take delight in loving men, and being of them 
beloved, then all the graces of the mind and body will 
come in crouds our darling to adorn, | 
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FABLE XL 


NE day young Bacchus, whom Silenus taught, 
would ſeek the Muſes in a neighbouring grove, 
whoſe ſilence purling ſtreams alone diſturbed, and 
warbling birds; Sol could not, with his beams, 
tranſpierce the 8 verdure. here the ſon of Se- 
mele, to learn the ſpeech of gods, ſeated him by a ve- 


nerable oak, whence many men, in the age of gold, 


had ſprung. it erſt had likewiſe uttered oracles, nor 
Time's keen ſcythe had dared to bring it down, faſt 
by this ſacred ancient oak lay hid a youthful Faun, 


who lent attentive ear to all the verſes which the in- 
fant ſung, and noted to Silenus, by a ſneer, what- 


ever faults his young diſciple made. the Naiads then 
and wood-nymphs alſo ſmiled ; the critic young and 
gayſome was and gay. his head with ivy and with vine 
was crowned; his temples were adorned around with 
grapes; from his left ſhoulder, o'er his other fide 
hung, ſcarf-wiſe, negligent, a large feſtoon of leaves, 
which 2 Bacchus ſaw with joy, of ivy ſacred 
| K 3 
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to the jolly god. the Fain enyeloþed wat above the 
waiſt, with all the dreadful and the ſhaggy ſpoil of a 


young lioneſs, he'd ſlain in the woods, a bending knot- 


ty crook waved in his hand; his tail played wantonly 


upon his back, | 


But Bacchus could not bear the wicked wag, who ; 
ſtill was ready to deride his words, if not preciſely 


pure and elegant. with fiery and impatient tone he 


cried; how dareſt thou mock the Ton of mighty Jove? 


to which the Faun unmoved, made this reply; how 
dares the ſon of Jove commit à fault? | | 
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| FABL E XII. | 
N the ever- green banks of the river Alpheus, 
there is a ſacred grove, where three Naiads dif- 
fuſe with no ſmall noiſe, their cryſtal waters, and 
| ſprinkle the riſing flowers. hither the Graces oft re- 
ſort to bathe, the trees of this grove are never ruffled, 
for the winds revere them; they are only fanned by the 
breath of gentle zephyrs; here the nymphs and fauns 
perform their nightly dances, to the muſic of Pan's 
melodious flute. the ſun, with his keeneſt rays, can 
neyer pierce the thick ſhade which is formed by the 
intertwined boughs of this groves but ſilence; dark- 
neſs, and delicious cool, reign there by day as night. 
under this foliage Philomela ſings, with plaintive 
melody, her ancient woes, yet unconſoled. mean while 
a young and merry-hearted linnet, warbles her plea- 
ſures, and declares the ſpring to all the ſhepherds 
round. Now Philomel herfelf grows jealous vf the 
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tender notes of her companion. one day they ſpied a 


young and beauteous ſwain, whom, in thoſe woods, 
they ne'er had ſeen before, graceful indeed and no- 
ble was his aſpect, he ſeemed the Muſes friend, and 


to delight in harmony, they took this lovely ſwain to 


be Apollo, ſuch as he formerly had ſerved Admetus, 
or {ome young hero of his race divine. now the two 
ſongſters, by the Nine inſpired, _ to warble theſe 
- Prophetic ſtrains, 


Who is this ſhepherd, or this god unknown, that 


comes to ornament our happy grove. our ſongs af- 


* fet him, and he ſeems to love ſweet poeſy, which 


2 * ſoon will ſoothe his heart, and render him as amiable 
© as brave. | 
Then Philomel continued hath alone, | 
Mlay this young hero ſtill increaſe in virtue, as a 
young flower opening in the ſpring ; and may he love 
* the mind's ſweet entertainments ; ſtill may the Gra- 


* ces dwell _ his lips, and in his heart Minerva s 


* wiſdom reign.” 
The linnet anſwered her. 

o may he equal Orpheus in voice, and Hercules 
in deeds of high renown; may his great ſoul poſſeſs 
Achilles' fire, without his fierceneſs ; be he good, 
© wiſe, bountiful and tender towards men, and earn 

* their love; O may the heavenly nine in him all vir- 
Atues raiſe, wichont allay !* 


Then the ſweet ſongſters thus reſumed in concert, 
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© He loves our melody, into his heart it enters deep, 


© like as the welcome dew falls on our greens, when 
« parched up by the ſun ; may the gods grant him pru- 
* dent moderation, and make him ever happy; may 


his hand till hold the horn of plenty; may the age of | 


gold return in him; may heaven-born wiſdom from 
* him diffuſe its influence benign on mortals ; and may 
g Lewe ſucceed his ſteps.” 

While thus they ſung, the zephyrs held thai breath; 


all the flowers of the grove opened in full-blown beau- 


ty; the ſtreams, by the three fountains formed, ſuſpend- 
ed all the while their mazy courſes ; the Satyrs and 
the Fauns, to hear the better, pricked up their point- 
ed ears; Echo rehearſed the beauteous ſtrains to all 
the rocks around; the Dryads iſſued from the verdant 


trees, in order to admire the princely youth, whom 


Philomel and her companion ſung. 


THE 


HUMOURIS T. 


FABLE XL 


thing without, 'tis all within; his affairs go to 
lis with; every body ſtrives to pleaſe him, what 
then? has he got the ſpleen ? he went to bed laſt night 


the delight of mankind; this morning one bluſhes for 


him, one ſhould conceal it : in getting up, the fold of 
a ſock diſpleaſed him, the whole day will therefore 
be ſtormy, and every one mult ſuffer for it : now be 
ſtrikes with terror, now he moves to pity; ſometimes 
he cries like a child, ſometimes he roars like a lion; a 
wild and malignant yapour troubles and clouds his 


Imagination, as the ink of his ink-horn daubs his fin- 


gers; do not venture to ſpeak to him of the things he 
loved moſt but a moment ago; for the very reaſon that 
he loved them, he can no longer endure them; the 


parties of pleaſure he ſo much deſired are now grown 


irkſome to him, they muſt be broke; he ſtrives to 
contradict, to complain, to pique others; he is mad 
to ſee they will not be angry; oftentimes he will puſh 
at the air like a furious bull, who, with whetted horns, 
ruſhes on to fight againſt the winds; when he wants a 


pretence to attack others, he will fall upon himſelf; 


HAT is this that has befallen Melanthus ? oa; 
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he blames himſelf, he finds himſelf good for nothing, 
he diſcourages himſelf, and takes it very ill if any one 
attempt to comfort him; he chuſes to be alone, and 


| cannot ſupport ſolitude; he returns to company, and 
frets at them'; do they bold their peace, their affected 


ſilence offitids him; do they ſpeak low, he imagines 


tis againſt him; do they ſpeak loud, he finds them 
noiſy, and too merry while he is dull ; are they dull, 

that dulneſs appears to him a reproach of his failings ; 

do they laugh, he ſuſpects it is at him; what ſhould | 


one do? why, even be as firm and patient as he is in- 


ſupportable, and wait calmly till to-morrow, that he 


recover the wits he had yeſterday: this ſtrange hu- 


mour goes as it comes; when it ſeizes him, one might 


ſay it is a movement of a machine, which runs itſelf 
down all at once; he is ſuch as they paint poſſeſſed 
people; his reaſon is in a manner inverted, tis down- 


right madneſs itſelf; provoke him, and he will tell 5 


you at noon that it is night; for there is no longer ei- 
ther day or night to a head diſordered by its caprice: 
ſometimes he cannot help being aſtoniſhed at his 
outrageous mad fits; in ſpite of his moroſeneſs, he 
will ſmile at the extravagant expreſſions that have e- 
ſcaped him: but what method is there of foreſeeing 


thoſe ſtorms, and of conjuring the tempeſt ? none; 


there are no good almanacs to predict this bad wea- 
ther : beware of ſaying, to-morrow we ſhall go and 
divert ourſelyes in ſuch a garden; the man of to-day, 
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will not be the man of to-morrow ; he who promiſes | 


you juſt now, will, by and by, diſappear, and you 


ſhall not know where to lay hold of him, to put him 


in mind of his promiſe; in his place you will find an 
I don't know what, which has neither form nor name, 


which can have neither, and which you could not de- 
fine two moments together after the ſame manner: 


ſtudy him well, then ſay of him what you pleaſe; it 


will not be true the moment after you have ſaid it; 
this inconſiſtent entity would and would not; it threat- 
ens, it trembles; it blends ridiculous haughtineſs with 

- unworthy meanneſſes; it weeps, it laughs, it plays, 
is furious in the moſt whimſical and fooliſh fit of fury; 


heis pleaſant, eloquent, ſubtle, full of new turns, thoꝰ he 
has not even a ſhadow of reaſon remaining: take good 
care to ſay nothing to him that is not juſt, preciſe, and 


exactly reaſonable ; he would well know how to take 


his advantage of it, and would artfully turn the chace 
upon you ; he would paſs forthwith from his own er- 
ror to attack yours, and would become reaſonable for 


the ſole pleaſure of convincing you that you are not 


ſo: it was a mere nothing that made him fly up to the 
clouds; but what is become of that nothing? it is loſt 


in the fray ; it is no more in queſtion ; he knows no 


longer what made him angry; he knows only that he 


is angry, and that he will be angry, and even this he 
knows not always; he imagines oftentimes that all 
who ſpeak to him are in a paſſion, and that himſelf is 
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the only calm perſon, as a man who has the jaundice 
thinks all he ſees yellow, tho' the yellow be only in 
his own eyes. but perhaps he will ſpare certain per- 
ſons, to whom he owes more than to others, or whom 
he ſeems to have a greater regard for. no; his extra- 
vagant humour knows no body; it falls indifferent- 
ly on all it meets; the ſirſt comer is as good as any 
to diſcharge his ſpleen upon, all is alike to him, ſo he 
be but angry; he would abuſe the perſons he ought 
moſt to regard; he loves them no more; he is no more 
loved by them; he is perſecuted, betrayed; he owes 
nothing to any whatſoever: but ſtay a moment, ſee ano- 
ther ſcene! he ſtands in need of every body; he loves, 
he is beloved again; he flatters, he inſinuates himſelf, 
he bewitches all thoſe who could no longer bear him; 

he confeſſes his fault, he laughs at his own oddities, 
he mimics himſelf, and you would think you ſaw him 
really in his mad fits, he does it ſo much to the life. 
after this farce, acted at his own expence, you think 
| ſurely that he will at leaſt never more play the Demo- 
niac. alas! you deceive yourſelf; he will do it again 
this very night, and laugh at it again to-morrow, wich- 
out the ſmalleſt reformation. 
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3 B L E XIV. 
Dragon, who guarded a treaſure in a deep wind- 
ing cave, watched over it night and day. two 
| foxes underſtanding this, and being great cheats and 
robbers by trade, inſinuated themſelves into his favour 


by flattery, and fo became his confidents. the moſt - 
complaiſant and officious are not the ſureſt friends. 


they treated him as a great perſonage, admired all his 


fancies, were always of his mind, and ſneered be- 


tween themſelves at their cully, at length, he fell aſleep 
betwixt them ; they ſeized the opportunity, ſtrangled 
him, and made themſelves. maſters of the treaſure, but 
next it muſt be divided, and this was no eaſy matter, 
for two rogues agree only to do miſchief. one of them 
fell a moralizing: what uſe, ſaid he, ſhall we make 
of all this money? a little game had been better for us ; 
there is no ſuch thing as eating of metal, piſtoles are 


hard of digeſtion ; men are fools to be ſo fond of thoſe 
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falſe riches; let us not be as fooliſh as they. the other 
feigned to be touched with the ſage reflections, and 
proteſted that he would live ſuch a philoſopher as 
Bias, and carry his all about with him. both made a 
feint of quitting the treaſure ; but they lay in mutual 
ambuſh, and tore each other to pieces. one of them 
expiring ſaid to the other, who was as much wounded 
as himſelf; what wouldſt thou have done with the 
money ? the ſame thing thou wouldſt have done with 
it, anſwered the other, a man paſſing that way, when 
he heard their adventure, called them egregious fools, 
you are no leſs ſo than we, replied one of the foxes; 
you can no more feed upon money than we, and yow 


| Kill one another to procure it: our race has hitherto 


been wiſe enough, at leaſt, not to make uſe of any coin. 
| What you introduced amongſt you for your conveniency' 
proves your curſe, you loſe true riches in the purſuit 
of imaginary. : 


| THE 
TWO FPO ES. 


TCC 
| WO foxes one night ſurpriſed a hen-rooſt, 
where they worried the cock, the hens, and the 
_ chickens; and after that ſlaughter, they began to al- 
lay their hunger: one being young and fiery would 
needs devour every thing; the other, who was old and 


covetous, was for keeping ſome proviſion for to- 


morrow. the old one ſaid, experience, child, has made 
me wiſe; I have ſeen many things ſince I have been in 


the world; let us not eat up our whole ſubſtance in 


one day ; we have made our fortune, this is a treaſure 
we have found, and we muſt huſband it. young Rey- 
nard replied, I have a mind to eat up all while I am 
here, and to lay in a belly-full for eight days; for tis 


a joke to think of returning, that may not be ſo con- 
venient to-morrow, the landlord to revenge the death 


of his fowls, would not fail to knock us on the head. 
after this converſation, each takes his courſe. the 
young one eats on till he burſts, and can hardly crawl 
home to his hole to die; the old one, who thinks 
himſelf much wiſer to moderate his appetites, and live 
with oeconomy, on his return next morning to his 
prey, is knocked on the head by the landlord, thus 
every age hath its failings : young people are hot and 
inſatiable in their pleaſures; the old are incorrigible 
in their avarice. | : 


THE 
WOLF AND THE LAMB. 


>./F 4B L 4 206 
S ſome ſheep lay ſafely in their fold, the dogs a- 
ſleep; and the ſhepherd in the ſhade of a lofty 
elm, playing on the pipe, with other neighbouring 
ſhepherds, an hungry wolf came up to the incloſure, 
and began thro! its chinks to reconnoitre the ſtate of 
the flock, a young unexperienced lamb, obſerving the 
wolf, entered into converſation with him. what come 
you to ſeek here, ſaid he to the glutton ? the tender 
flowery graſs, returned the wolf; you know that no- 
thing is more agreeable than to feed in a verdant mea- 
dow, enamelled with flowers, to aſſwage one's hunger, 
and to quench one's thirſt in a cryſtal brook : lo! here 
I have found both; what need I more ? I love the phi- 
loſophy that teaches to be content with little, is it 
really true then, replied the lamb, that you don't eat 
the fleſh of animals, and that a little graſs ſufficeth 
you? if ſo, let us live like brethren, and feed toge- . 
ther. and with that the credulous lamb leaped out of 
the fold into the meadow, where the temperate philo- 
ſopher tore him to pieces, and ſwallowed him, 
Di.iſtruſt the fair ſpeeches of perſons who boaſt of 
their virtue, judge by their actions, and not 5 their / 


8 


THE 


CAT and THE RABBITS. 
FABLE XVI. 

Cat, putting on a demure countenance, had got 
into a warren, peopled with rabbits: immedi- 
ately the whole commonwealth, in alarm, made haſte = 
to whip into their holes. as the intruder lay upon the 
catch, hard by a burrow, the deputies of the rabbit 
nation, who had ſeen his terrible paws, made their 
appearance in the ſtraiteſt place of the burrow's- 


mouth, to aſk his buſineſs there. he proteſted with a 


mild voice, that he wanted only to ſtudy the manners 
of the nation; that in quality of philoſopher he was 
travelling thro? all countries, to inform himſelf of the 
cuſtoms of every ſpecies of animals. the ſimple and 

credulous deputies returned, and told their brethren, 
that this ſtranger, ſo venerable for his modeſt demea- 
nour, and majeſtic. fur, was a ſober, diſintereſted, 

peaceful philoſopher, who was on his travels from 
country to country, in ſearch of wiſdom; that he came 
from a variety of places, where he had ſeen ſtrange 

- wonders; that it would be a pleaſure to hear him diſ- 

courſe, and that he would be very loth to ſnap up 

any rabbits, ſeeing he believed, like a good Bramin as 
he was, the tranſmigration of ſouls, and taſted no food 
that had ever had life, this fine account touched the 
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aſſembly. in vain did an old cunning rabbit, who was 
generally dictator of the company, repreſent how much 
that grave philoſopher was ſuſpicious to him: in ſpite 
of all he could ſay, the infatuated creatures go to ſa- 
lute the Bramin, who, at the firſt embrace, throttled 
ſeven or eight of them; the reſt make the beſt of their 
way back to their holes, not a little frighted and a- 
ſhamed of their folly. whereupon, the grave Mr. Mo- 
deſty returned to the entrance of the burrow, pro- 
teſting with a moſt cordial tone, that he had commit- 
ted this murder much againſt his will, only to ſatisfy 
his preſſing need; that henceforth he would live upon 
other animals, and make with them an eternal alliance. 
the rabbits immediately entered into a negotiation with 
him, without, however, coming within reach of his 
claws. the treaty continues; they hold him in play. in 
the mean time, one of the nimbleſt of the rabbits gets 
out by the back-ſide of the burrow, and runs to acquaint 
a neighbouring ſhepherd, who uſed to divert himſelf 
with catching ſome of its juniper-fed companions. the 
ſhepherd incenſed againſt the deſtroyer of ſo uſeful a 
people, haſtens to the burrow with his bow and arrows: 
he ſpies Mr. Puſs, who was mindful of nothing but his 
prey; he lets fly one of his deadly ſhafts, and pierees 
him to the heart. the cat expiring, is ſaid to have ſpoke 
theſe words ; when a perſon has once deceived, he can 
no more be truſted by any body; but is hated, fees, 
and at length caught by his own devices. 
| M 


THE 


a 


i FABLE XVIII. | 
| Mouſe, weary of living in continual peril and 
alarm from barbarous cats and weaſels, who 
made great havock of the mouſique nation, called her 
goſſip, that lived in a neighbouring hole. a rare 
thought, ſaid ſhe to her, has ſtruck me in the head; I 
have read in certain books, which I have been gnaw- 
ing ſome days paſt, that there is a fine country, nam- 
ed the Indies, where our people are better uſed, and 
more in ſafety than here: in that country ſages be- & 
lieve that the ſoul of a mouſe may have been formerly 
the ſoul of a great captain, of a King, or, perhaps, of 
a wonderful Fakir; and that it may, after the death 
of the mouſe, enter into the body of ſome fine lady, 
or great Pendiar ; if I right remember, this is called 
the metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls; in 
this opinion, they treat all animals with a brotherly 
love: there are to be ſeen hoſpitals of mice, who are 
put out to board, and entertained like perſons of con- 
ſequence; along, ſiſter, let us make the beſt of our N 
way for ſo fine a country, where the polity is fo ek, 
cellent, and juſtice done to our merit, the goſſip re- 
plied; but, ſiſter, are there no cats that get into thoſe 
hoſpitals ? if there were, they would ſoon make abun- 
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dance of tranſmigrations; one ſtroke of tooth or claw 
would make a King, or a Fakir; a wonder which we 
could very well diſpenſe with. don't fear that, ſaid the 
former, the order is perfect in that country; the cats 
have their houſes, as we have ours; and they have 
| likewiſe their hoſpitals of invalids by themſelves. af- 
ter this converſation, our two mice ſet out together : 
they get on board of a ſhip, which was going a long 
voyage, by ſlipping along the ropes the evening be- 
fore the embarkation. away they ſail, and are over- 
joyed to ſee themſelves far from the curſed ſhores, 
where the cats exerciſed their tyranny, the voyage 
was proſperous; they arrived at Surat, not to amaſs 
riches, like merchants, but in order to be made much 
of by the Indians. ſcarce had they got into an habi- 
tation aſſigned to mice, when they challenged the firſt 
place there, the one pretended ſhe remembred to have 
been formerly a famous Bramin on the coaſt of Ma- 
labar; the other proteſted that ſhe had been a fine la- 
dy of the ſame country, with long ears. in ſhort, they 
grew ſo inſolent, that the Indian mice could not bear 
them. and now, behold a civil war! they fell without 
mercy upon the two Franguis, who wanted to give 
law to the reſt. inſtead of being eaten by cats, they 
were worried by their own ſiſters. ö | 
Let people go never ſo far to avoid danger, if they 
are not modeſt and diſcreet, they do but ſeek their 

ruin abroad, which it were as well to meet at home. 
5 M 2 


E A 


K IN G. 


FAB L E N. 

PON the death of the lion, all the beaſts repair- 

ed in haſte to his den, to comfort the lioneſs, 

his widow, who made the mountains and foreſts re- 
ſound with her cries, after having paid their compli- 
ments to her, they proceeded to the election of a king; 
the crown of the defunct being placed in the middle of 
the aſſembly. the young lion was yet too young and 
weak to obtain the royalty from ſo many fierce ani- | 
mals. let me but grow up, ſaid he, and I ſhall be as 
able to reign as the beſt of you, and to make myſelf 
feared in my turn; in the mean time, I will ſtudy the 
hiſtory of my father's great actions, in order one day 
to equal his glory. for my part, ſays the leopard, I 
expect to be crowned, as being liker to the lion than 
any of the other pretenders : and I, ſaid the bear, do 
maintain that I met with injuſtice, when the lion was 
preferred before me; I am ſtrong, couragious, and car- 
nivorous, as much as he; and I haye one ſingular ad- 
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vantage, which is that of climbing trees, I leave you 
to judge, gentlemen, ſaid the elephant, if any one can 
diſpute with me the glory of being the talleſt, the 


| ſtrongeſt, and the graveſt of all animals. I am the 
nobleſt, and moſt beautiful, ſaid the horſe: and I 


the moſt cunning, cried the fox: and I the ſwifteſt, 
ſaid the ſtag, where ſhall you find, ſaid the ape, a more 
agreeable, or more ingenious King than myſelf? I 
ſhall daily divert my ſubjects; nay, I reſemble man, 

who is the true King of all nature. the parrot (though 
no member) could no longer forbear; ſince thou 


boaſteſt of reſembling man, ſqueak'd he, ſo may I too; 
thou reſembleſt him only by thy ugly phiz, and by ſome 


ridiculous grins; as for me, I reſemble him in voice, 
which 1s the badge of reaſon, and the moſt beautiful 
ornament of man, hold thy tongue, wretched pratler, 
replied the ape, thou talkeſt, but not like man; thou 
ſayſt always the ſame thing, without underſtanding 
what thou ſayſt. the aſſembly laughed at theſe two 


ſorry mimics of man; and the crown was beſtowed on 


the elephant, as having ſtrength and wiſdom, without 
either the cruelty of the furious beaſts, or the fooliſh 
vanity of ſo many others, who want . to appear 
what they are not. 


2 


THE APE. 


FA B E E XX, 
N old miſchjovgih ape having died, his ghoſt 
deſcended into Plato's dreary abode, where it 
3 to return among the living. Pluto had a 
mind to remit it into the body of an heavy ſtupid aſs, 
in order to deprive it of its ſuppleneſs, vivacity, and 


miſchievouſneſs. but it played ſo many pleaſant and 


wanton tricks, that the grim King of hell could not 
forbear ſmiling, and left it the choice of its condi- 


tion. it deſired to enter into the body of a parrot; for 


ſo, ſaid it, I ſhall at leaſt preſerve ſome reſemblance to 
men, whom I ſo long have imitated : when I was an 
ape, I made geſtures like them, and being a parrot, I 


| ſhall talk with them in the moſt agreeable converſa- 
tions. ſcarce was the ape's ſoul introduced into this 
new employment, when a prating old woman bought 


him: ſhe made him her darling, and put him in a fine 
cage; he fared ſumptuouſly, and chattered all day 
with the old dotard, who ſpoke no more ſenſibly than 
himſelf, to his new talent of deafening every body, 


he joined ſomewhat of his former profeſſion ; he 


would wag his head ridiculouſly, make his bill crack, 
ſhake his wings in a hundred different ways, and 
with his paws play many little tricks, which till ſa- 
voured of the diſtortions of a jack-pudding. the old 
woman would every now and then be putting on her 


ſpectacles to admire him: ſhe was very ſorry to be 2 


. 
,” 
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little deaf, and thereby to loſe ſome words of her Poll, 


in whom ſhe found more wit than in any body. the 


| parrot, thus ſpoiled, became a prattling, impertinent 


fool; he ſo toſſed and tumbled about in his cage, and 


' drank ſo much wine with his old miſtreſs, that he 


quickly died. and now behold him returned before 
Pluto, who reſolved this time to make him paſs into 
the body of a fiſh, in order to render him dumb; but 
he again played a farce before the King of ghoſts; and 


_ princes ſeldom reſiſt the requeſts of buffoons that flat- 


ter them, Pluto granted, therefore, to this, that he 
ſhould go into the body of a man; but as the god was 


aſhamed to ſend him into the body of a wiſe and vir- 
tuous man, he aſſigned him the body of a tedious, 


troubleſome coxcomb, who was inceſſantly lying, 


bragging, and making ridiculous geſtures ; who laugh- 
ed at every body, and would interrupt the moſt polite 


and ſolid converſations, in order to {ay nothing, or 
nonſenſe, Mercury knowing him again in this new 
ſtate, ſaid merrily to him; O ho ! friend, I ſmoke thee, 
thou art nothing but a compound of the ape and par- 
rot, that I have ſeen formerly ; whoever would take 


away thy geſtures, and thy words, learned by rote, 


without judgment, would leave nothing at all of thee 


behind; a pretty ape and good parrot make but a 


fooliſh man. O] how many men are there in the world 


with formal geſtures, a little prittle prattle, and an 


air of ſufficiency, that have neither ſenſe nor conduct. 


T H E 


TWO YOUNG LYONS. 


/F:A B L E XXL. ” I 
FF WO young lyons had been brought up together 
in the ſame foreſt; they were of the ſame age, | 
| ſize, and abilities. the one was taken in toils at a 
hunting of the Great Mogul; the other remained in | 
the craggy mountains, he who had been taken was 
carried to court, where he lived in the heart of de- 
lights; each day was an antilope given him for his 
dinner, and then he had only to take his eaſe and reſt, 
in a convenient lodge, where care was taken to make 
him lie ſoftly; it was the buſineſs of a white eunuch 
twice a day to comb down his waving golden mane, 
as he grew very tame, the King himſelf would often 
_ Careſs him, he was fat, ſleek, ſtately, and magnifi- 
cent; for he wore a collar of gold, and from his ears 
dangled pendants, enriched with pearls and diamonds. 
he deſpiſed all the other lions that were in the neigh- 
bouring lodges, much leſs grand than his, and who 
were not in ſuch favour as he. this proſperity puffed 
up his heart; he thought himſelf ſome great perſo- 
nage, ſince he was treated ſo honourably ; the court 
wherein he ſhone, gave him the taſte of ambition ; he 
imagined he would have been a hero, had he conti- 
nucd in the foreſts, | 


r e . 
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One day, as he was no longer faſtened to his chain, 
away he ſcampered from the palace, and returned to 
the country where he had been bred, at that juncture, 
the King of the whole lion nation was juſt dead, and the 
States were aſſembled, in order to chuſe him a ſucceſ- 
ſor. amongſt a great many other competitors, there 
was one who eclipſed all the others by his fierce and 
daring mien; and who ſhould this be but that other 
young lion, who had never quitted the deſerts. while 
his companion had been pampering at court, the ſo- 
litary had often ſharpened his courage by a raging 
hunger; he was wont to find his food thro? the great- 
eſt perils and bloodſhed; he would tear both flocks 
and ſhepherds; he was lean, ſhaggy, griſly; fire and 
blood ſtreamed from his eyes; he was nimble, brawny, 
accuſtomed to clamber, and to ſpring, undaunted by 
Jjavelins or darts, the two old companions demanded 
ſingle combat, to decide who ſhould reign, but an 
old, wiſe, and experienced lioneſs, whoſe counſels 
the whole commonwealth regarded, moved to ſet ſirſt 
on the throne him who had ſtudied politics at court: 
many murmured, ſaying, ſhe wanted to have a vain 
and voluptuous. coxcomb preferred to a warriour, 
who had learned, in fatigue and danger, to ſupport 
the molt weighty affairs. however, the intereſt of the 
old lioneſs prevailed, and the court lion was placed 
upon the throne : he preſently diſſolved in pleaſures; 
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he loved nothing but pageantry; he uſed art and cun- 
ning to cloak his cruelty and tyranny: he was ſoon 
| hated, deſpiſed, deteſted. then the old lioneſs faid ; it 


is time to dethrone him; I well knew he was unwor- 
thy to be King; but I was willing that you ſhould have 
a trial of one ſpoiled by ſoftneſs and policy, to make 
you afterwards the more ſenſible of the value of ano- 
ther, who, by his patience and valour, merited the 


kingdom. tis now they muſt fight. ſtraightway they 


were put into a cloſe field; where the two champions 
afforded a ſpectacle to the adi but the ſpectacle 


laſted not long; the effeminate lion trembled, and 


durſt not face the other ; he ſhamefully flies, and hides 
himſelf ; the other purſues, and inſults him. all cried 
out murder him, tear him to pieces. no, no, replied 
his antagoniſt, when one has ſo cowardly an enemy, 
it were cowardiſe to fear him; I'll have him to live; 
he does not deſerve to die; I ſhall eaſily know ho- - 
to reign, without being much troubled to hold him 
in ſubjection. in fact, the vigorous lion reigned with 
wiſdom and authority; the other was well contented 
to make the meaneſt court to him, to obtain ſome bits 


of fleſh from his table, and to * his days in a 


ſhameful idleneſs. 


T 


FABLE XXII. 


8s 2 young Prince, at the return of the zephyrs, 
when all nature revives, was walking in a de- 
lightful garden, he heard a great buzzing, and ſpied 
an hive of bees. he draws near to this fight, which 
was new to him, and ſees, with aſtoniſhment, the 
order, care, and labour of that little commonwealth. 
the cells begun to be formed, and to take a regular fi- 
gure : one part of the bees were filling them with their 
ſweet nectar; others were bringing flowers, which 
they had culled out of all the riches of the ſpring: idle- 
neſs and ſloth were baniſhed that little ſtate; every 
thing was in motion, but without confuſion or diſtur- 
bance. the moſt conſiderable amongſt the bees con- 
ducted the reſt, who obeyed without any murmur or 
jealouſy againſt thoſe that were above them. while the 
young prince was admiring this object, which he was 
yet unacquainted with, a bee, whom all the others ac- 
knowledged as their Queen, accoſted him, and ſaid ; the 
ſight of our work and oeconomy entertains you: but 
it ought ſtill more to inſtruct you; we never ſuffer 
amongſt us diſorder or licentiouſneſs ; there is no be- 
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ing conſiderable among us but by labour, and by the 
talents that may be uſeful to our commonwealth ; 
merit is here the only way to preferment ; we occupy 
ourſelves night and day in things whereof men reap 
all the benefit. may you be one day like us, and bring 
mankind into that order which you admire in our 
ſociety. | | 


THE 
BEE AND THE FLY. 


BL 

Bee one day perceived a fly near her hive. what 
buſineſs haſt thou there, ſaid ſhe, with a furious 

tone ? it well becomes thee truly, vile creature, to mix 
with the ſovereigns of the air, thou art in the right, 
| replied the fly coldly; one is always to blame for 
coming nigh ſo fiery a nation as yours. nothing can 
exceed our wiſdom, ſaid the bee; we alone have laws, 
and a well-orderzd commonwealth ; we gather none 
but odoriferous flowers; we make nothing but deli- 


cious honey, which equals the very nectar. get thee 


out of my preſence, naſty, impertinent fly, who doſt 
nothing but buz, and ſeek thy living in ordure. we 
live as we may, replied the fly; poverty is no vice, but 
paſſion is a great one; you make honey, which is ſweet, 

but your heart is ſtill bitter; you are wiſe in your 
| laws, but violent in your conduct; your paſſion, which 
ſtings your enemies, is death to you; and your fool- 
| iſh cruelty does more hurt to yourſelves than to any 


body. it is better to * leſs ſhining qualities with 
more moderation, 


THE 


B E WzS 


AND THE - 


1 l. K M's, 


FAB LE 
INE day the bees aſcended to Olympus, and pre- 
ſented themſelves at the foot of the throne of 
Jove, beſeeching him to conſider the care they had 
taken of his infancy, when they fed him with their 
honey upon mount Ida, Jupiter was ready to grant 
them the firſt honours among all little animals: but 
Minerva, who preſides over arts, repreſented to him, 
that there was another ſpecies, which diſputed with 
the bees the glory of uſeful inventions. Jove would 
know their name: filk-worms, anſwered ſhe, ſtraight- 
way, the firſt of gods ordered Mercury to waft upon 
the wings of the gentle zephyrs, deputies from that 
diminutive people, that he * hear the _—— | 
on both ſides, 
The bee, ambaſſadreſs of her nation, repreſented 
the ſweetneſs of the honey, which is the nectar of men; 
its uſefulneſs, the art with which it is compoſed ; then 
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ſhe extolled the wiſdom of the laws, which regulate | 
the flying republic of bees; no other ſpecies of ani- 
mals, ſaid the oratreſs, can boaſt this glory, and it is 
a reward for having nouriſhed, in a cave, the father 
of the gods ; moreover, we have our ſhare of martial 
valour, when our King animates our troops in the 
field; how ſhould theſe worms, vile and contemptible 
inſets, dare to diſpute precedency with us? they can 
only crawl upon the ground, while we take a noble 
flight, and, with our gilded wings, ſoar to the very 
ſtars. * 33 
The ſpeaker of the ſilk- worms replied; we are but 
little worms, tis true; and have neither ſo great cou- 
rage for war, nor ſuch wiſe laws; but every one of 
us ſhews the wonders of nature, and waſtes itſelf in 
uſeful toil; without laws we live in peace, nor are any 
civil wars ever to be ſeen amongſt us, while the bees 
are killing one another at every change of King: 
by Proteus' virtue we can change our form; now we 
are little worms, compoſed of eleven ſmall rings, in- 
terwoven with a variety of the livelieſt colours that 
are admired in the flowers of a parterre; then we ſpin 
| wherewithal to clothe the gayeſt and greateſt of men, 
even upon the throne, and wherewithal to adorn the 
temples of the gods; this ſo beautiful and ſo laſting at- 
tire, is ſurely worth abundance of honey, which cor- 
rupts ſo quickly; laſt of all, we transform ourſelyes 
into a bean, but a bean which feels, which moves, and 
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always ſpeaks ſome life; after theſe marvellous me- 
tamorphoſes, we become all at once butterflies, and 
' ſhine illuſtrious with the brighteſt colours; and then 
| do we no longer yield to the bees in ſoaring, with ad- 
| vent'rous flight, as far as high Olympus. judge now, 
| DOD father of gods. Jupiter, at a loſs about the deci- 
ſion, declared, at length, that the bees ſhould hold 
| | the firſt rank, on account of the rights they had ac- 
| ' quired from ancient times. how, ſaid he, can I degrade 
| them? I have been too much obliged to them to do 
them ſuch indignity ; but I believe that men owe ſtill 
more to the ſilk-worms. | 


HR 1 
rubs. 


WANTED A WIPE. 


| F A B L B' . 
Young owl, who had ſeen himſelf in a fountain, 


thought himſelf more beautiful, not to ſay, than 
the day, for that he thought very diſagreeable, but than 
the night, which for him had wondrous charms; he 


ſaid within himſelf, I have ſurely ſacrificed to the Gra- 
ces; Venus bath at my birth infolded me in her gir- 
dle; the tender Loves, accompanied by the Sports and 


Smiles, flutter around to careſs me; it is time that - 


fair Hymen give me children, graceful as myſelf; they 
will be the ornament of the groves, and darlings of 
the night. what pity that the race of the moſt perfect 
birds ſhould fail! happy the bride who ſhall paſs her life 
in my company! big with theſe cogitations, he diſ- 
patches the crow to demand, in his name, a little ea- 
glet, daughter to the eagle, King of air. the crow had 
ſome difficulty to undertake the embaſſy; I ſhall be 


but badly received, ſaid ſhe, to propoſe ſo unſuitable 


a marriage: what? the eagle! who dares to ſtare the 
ſun full in the face, make a match with you, who can- 


not ſo much as open your eyes while it is day; that 


0 


. 
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is the way for the man and wife never to be together ; 
the one will go abroad by day, the other by night. 
the vain and ſelf-conceited owl would hear nothing. 
the crow, to pleaſe him, went at laſt to demand the 
eaglet. the wiſe demand occaſioned mirth at the aerial 
court. the eagle gave her for anſwer; if his owlſhip 
means to be my ſon-in-law, let him come after ſun- 
riſe, and ſalute me in the middle of the air, the pre- 
ſumptuous owl would needs go and keep the appoint- 
ment; his eyes were immediately dazzled; he was 
ſtruck blind by the ſun's rays, and tumbled headlong 
from the height of air upon a craggy rock. all the 
birds fell upon him, and plucked off his feathers. he 
was now too happy to {link into his hole, and to eſpouſe 
the chough, a worthy lady of the place : their marriage 
was celebrated by night; and they thought each other 
extremely handſome and agreeable, 
We ſhould never aim at any thing above our ſphere, 
nor flatter ourſelves upon our advantages. 


THE 


SHEPHERD CLEOBULUS 
AND THE _ 
NYMPH PHILIDA. 


FABLE XXVI. 


S a penſive ſhepherd tended his flock, upon the 
flowery banks of the river Achelous, the Fauns 
and Satyrs, that lurked in the neighbouring groves, 
danced upon the graſs, to the melodious ſound of 
his pipe. the Naiads, hid beneath the waters of the ri- 
yer, reared their heads above the reeds to liſten to his 
muſic, Achelous himſelf, leaning upon his inclined 
urn, ſhewed his front, where there remained but one 
horn ever ſince his combat with the great Hercules, 
and this melody ſuſpended for a while the anguiſh of 
the vanquiſhed god. the ſhepherd ſaw, unmoved, the 
Naiads admiring him; he thought of none but the 
ſhepherdeſs Philida, who was ſimple, natural, with- 
out the foreign aid of ornament ; fortune ne'er gave 
her any borrowed luſtre, and the Graces alone had 
adorned and beautified her with their own hands; 
ſuch went ſhe forth from her village, mindleſs of eve- 
ry thing but of her ſheep. the nymph alone was ſtran- 
ger to her beauty. all the other ſhepherdeſſes were 
jealous of i it, the ſhepherd loved her, and did not dare 
"©. 


— 
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to tell her ſo: what he loved moſt in her was that 
matchleſs virtue, ſimple and ſevere, which kept lovers 
at a diſtance, and which conſtitutes the trueſt charm 
of beauty. but the ingenious paſſion ſuggeſts the art 
of repreſenting what might be bold and dangerous to 


_ deelare. he therefore ceaſed all his molt pleaſant ſongs, 


to tune one that might touch the fair one's heart, he 
knew ſhe loved the virtue of the heroes, who, in the 
toilſome field, had glory won: he ſung, under a fic- 
titious name, his own adventures; for, at that time, 
heroes themſelves were ſhepherds, nor diſdained the 


. crook, and, therefore, thus he ſung : when Polynices 


brave, marched to beſiege the city Thebes, and to 


co'erturn the throne of his own brother Eteocles, all 


the Kings of Greece appeared in hoſtile arms, and, 
againſt the beſieged, their chariots drove. Adraſtus 
then, who father was in law to Polynices, hewed re- 

ſiſtleſs down, the adverſe troops; as with his keen- 
edged ſcythe the reaper ſweeping, mows the golden 
crops. on t'other ſide, Amphiaraus ſee! the ſooth- 
ſayer, who, conſcious of his fate, advanced into the 
fight, and was at once ſwallowed by Earth, which 
opened its abyſs to hurl him headlong to the banks of 


Styx; in falling he deplored his faithleſs wife. faſt by 


behold Oedipus's ſons, in hoſtile, not in brotherly 
embrace; as when a leopard and a tyger tear each 
other on the rocks of Caucaſus : they rolled each other 


on the ſandy beach, ſeemipg to pant each for his bro- 
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ther' s blood. during this horrid fight, Cleobulus, who 
followed Polynices, combated againſt a brave The- 
ban, whom the God of war rendered almoſt invin- 


cible. the ſhaft of the Theban, guided by the god, had 
pierced Cleobulus's neck, but that he ſprung nimble. 


aſide : he, inſtant, plunged his dart deep in the bowels 
of his hardy foe: the Theban's blood ſtreams copi- 
ous, his bright eyes grow dim, his noble mien and all 
his fire forſake him; now, now, ſqualid death deforms 
his comely features; lo! his youthful bride ſees him 
expiring from a turret's height; and O! what pangs 
tranſpierce her tender heart! in his misfortune, ſtill 


too happy man, to have been loved and wailed; I'd 


die, like him, with pleaſure, ſo I might be loved as he; 


for what avails great valour, or the glory of famous 


combats; and O ! what avails or youth, or beauty, when 
one cannot pleaſe nor move the object loved 
the ſhepherdeſs, who had lent attentive ear to his ſo 
W ſong, now conceived that the a was 
ſible of the glory he had acquired, of the Graces that 
ſhone in him, and of the pangs he ſuffered for her ; ſhe 
gave him her heart and hand; an happy Hymen join- 
ed the lovely pair; their happineſs was envied by all 
the ſhepherds round, and by the country-deities them- 
ſelves. by their union, by their innocent life, by their 
rural paſtimes, even in the hour of age, they equalled 
the bliſsful fate of Philemon and Baucis. 


CHROMIS 
MNASYLUS. 


FABLE XXVIL 


CHROMIS, 
HIS grove has a delightful coolneſs ; the trees 
are tall, the foliage thick, the walks ſhady; one 
hears no noiſe but that of nightingales, warbling their 
loves. 
MNASYLUS, 
There are here beauties {till more frikiog. 
CHROMIS, 

What ! ! doſt thou mean thoſe ſtatues ? I don? t think 
them very handſome, chere s one that has a mighty 
r aſpect. | 

 MNASYLUS, 

It repreſents a woman; but let us talk no more e of 
it; for thou knoweſt one of our ſhepherds, who has 
| hy ſaid all that can be ſaid of her. 

e 
What then? is it that other inclined above the 
fountain : 2 


MNASYLUS, 
No; I don't mean that neither, the ſhepherd Ly» 
cidas bes ſung it to his pipe, and I would never pre- 
tend to praiſe after him. 
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CHROMIS, | 

Which then ! that _—_ which repreſents a young 

woman ? 
|  MNASYLUS, 

Ap; ; you've hit on't at laſt, ſhe has by no means 
that ruſtic air of the two others; and, indeed, ſhe is 
a greater deity : it is Pomona, or, at leaſt, a nymph ; 

ſhe holds in one hand an horn of plenty, ſtored with 
all the pleaſant fruits of the autumn; with the other 
ſhe bears a vaſe, whence pieces of money drop in con- 
fuſion : thus ſhe holds, at the ſame time, the fruits of 
the earth, which are the riches of ſimple nature, and. 
the treaſures, to which the art of men give ſo high a 
value, 
© CHROMIS. 
She has her head a little inclined. why ſo? 
MNASYLUS, 

'Tis true; and that becauſe all figures ded for 
_ exalted ſituations, and to be ſeen from below, are 
in a better point of view, when they are a little nd ; 
ed towards the ſpectators. 

. CHROMIS, | 

But what pray is that head-dreſs ? it is unknown 

to our ſniepherdeſſes. 1 
MNASYLUS, | 
It is, howerer, eaſy and negligent; and ſhe is no- 
thing the leſs graceful. that is her hair, well parted on 
the forehead, hanging down a little on each ſide, with 
a a natural curl, and neatly tied behind, 
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 CHROMIS, = 
And that garment : why ſo many folds ? 
MNASYLUS, 


That is a garment, which has the ſame air of ne- 


| gligence ; it is bound up with a girdle, that ſo the nymph 


may walk more commodiouſly in theſe woods; thoſe 


flowing folds form a more agreeable drapery than 
ſtrait and formal garments; the hand of the workman 
ſeems to have ſoftened the marble, to make ſo deli- 
cate folds ; you ſee the very ſkin beneath this drape- 

ry; thus you find, at once, the tender ſoftneſs of the 
fleſh, _ the vanety of folds of the . 

CHROMIS. 

80, ſo! thou art very learned. but ſince thou know- 
eſt every thing, tell me; that horn of plenty, is it 
that of the river Achelous, ſnatched from him by 


Hercules, or that of the goat Amalthes, Jupiter 8 


nurſe on mount Ida? 
MNASVLVs. 


That queſtion is yet to decide; mean time I run 


to my flock. adieu. 


THE END OF THE FABLES, 
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